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The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is a business 
organized on a colossal scale, but its methods of 
operation are as simple, the foundation upon which 
it is built is as solid as a “one man”’ business in 
which the owner knows personally every worker and 
every customer. 


The principles of successful business do not alter 
with the years or vary with differences in size, They 
are the same always for all organizations, large or 
small. 

Fair-dealing — honesty of purpose — sincerity in 
word and deed—form the solid base of principles 
upon which all successful business must be built. 


The public insists that this shall be true. The 
public is made up of a great mass of men and women 
who are quick to detect fraud and deceit. A few 
people may be fooled—but never the great mass of 
people who make or break a business. 


For it is the public that decides the success of any 
business. People cannot be forced to buy things 
against their will. They buy the products of that 
organization which they know they can depend upon 
to give them the highest quality at the lowest pos- 
sible price. They insist on fair dealing, honesty, 
sincerity. 


The ever-increasing demand of the people of the 
Middle West for Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
products—which has made necessary its steady 
growth—has shown their appreciation of these 
principles. 


The people of the Middle West have learned that 
they can depend on the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). They know that its products are reliable 
—always the same. They know that they will meet 
fairness and honesty in any dealings they may have 
with the Company. 


The very name of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) has stood for faithful service and fidelity 
to right principles for so many years that when the 
Company introduces a new product to the public, 
thousands of people are instantly ready to try it, 
confident that it will maintain the reputation of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


Such a reputation for integrity is built up in only 
one way, whether the smallest store in the smallest 
village, or a large organization like the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) serving ten states is concerned 
—by the simple system of fair dealing, honesty of 
purpose, sincerity in word and deed. 


In the smallest store in the smallest village one 
man practices these principles, whereas in the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (Indiana) shareholders, directors, 
employes practice them unfailingly — generation 
after generation. Men come and go, but the name 
of the Standard Oil Company ;(Indiana) and the 
principles for which it stands endure. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 


910 So. Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 
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A VISIT TO THE AGRONOMY FARM 


What the Iowa Experiment Station Is Doing in the Farm Crop Field 


HE other day I went to Pro- 
fessor Hughes, at Ames, and 


By H. A. Wallace 


rate comparisons between strains of 
corn grown on the same land: He 





- and said, ‘‘Pretend I am a 
farm paper man from another state 
and have come to Ames especially 
to see for the first time what new 
and wonderful things you have ae- 
complished here.’’ And so Pro- 
fessor Hughes made out my pro- 
eram for the day and sent me first 
to John B. Wentz. 

Wentz has been studying differ- 
ent freaks in eorn and soybeans to 
see what effeet they may have on 





This summer a good many Iowa farmers are joining in trips to 
Ames to look over the work done by the experiment station, espe- 
cially in the line of farm crops. Of course, only a small percentage 
of the farmers of Iowa or of the states surrounding Iowa have a 
chance to take a trip like this. For the benefit of those who are not 
able to make the trip (and we suspect for his own pleasure also), 
H. A. Wallace went up to the agronomy farm the other day and 
went over the principal features that would be called to the atten- 
tion of a visiting group. Mr. Wallace’s own experience in the field 
of corn breeding, of course, makes his comment of particular value. 


is now inclined to think that there 
should be ten plantings of each 
sort in the corn yield test and that 
each planting should eonsist of two 
rows of twenty-five hills each. Few- 
er than ten replieations is not so 
very accurate, and more than ten 
runs up the expense too high. If 
some of the sorts have a real tall 
stalk and others a short stalk, it is 
more accurate to have three rows of 
twenty-five hills each and harvest 








yield. For example, he has exam- 
ined thousands of ears of eorn to 
determine how many of them have kernels with 
small germs or no germs ai all. It seems that 
about one ear in ten has a number of seeds with- 
out germs. Perhaps this explains why some 
corn Will not germinate 100 per cent, no matter 
how earefully it is stored. 


Hereditary Defects and Yielding Power 


He is beginning to think that most of the 
corn defects do not have as much effect on eorn 
yield as eorn breeders have thought. He and 
some of his students experimented with nine- 
teen different kinds of corn from the corn vield 
test, some of which were low vielders and some 
high vielders. When the different strains were 
inbred it was discovered that 30 to 40 per cent 
of the ears earried hereditary defects such as 
white, yellow striped or pale green seedlings. 
A number of the strains had dwarf plants and 
defective seeds. The percentage of hereditary 
defects, however, seemed to have no relation 
whatever to the yielding power of the corn in 
the corn yield test. 

Wentz told me that soybeans were naturally 
inbred, but that he has artificially crossed sev- 
eral different sorts in an effort to find a new 
combination which will yield better than the 
Manchu strains which are now in existence. 

From Wentz I went to Robinson, who is in 
charge of distributing improved varieties for 
the college. He told me that the Iogold oats, 
which they distributed to two hundred farmers 
this vear for the first time, has yielded on the 
average about 4.5 bushels better than the Iowa 
103. Moreover, it has a much 


wheat will evidently do well to experiment with 
Toturk. 

Robinson also has charge of the certification 
work of the experiment station. For example, 
a farmer who wishes to sell certified Iogold oats 
can do so by having a representative of the ex- 
periment station come to his farm and see that 
the grain is pure and free from weeds in the 
field. Later on laboratory examinations are 
made to see that there are no noxious weed 
seeds and that there are not more than five 
common weed seeds per pound. The farmer, of 
course, must be able to traee his seed back to 
certified seed or to seed obtained direet from 
the eollege. 

Robinson and Bryan have run the Iowa state 
corn vield test for the past seven years. A year 
or so ago, they prepared a bulletin summariz- 
ing the thines learned in the vield test, but for 
some reason or other the eollege has delayed 
publishing it. When they studied the different 
strains of corn entered in the eorn yield test 
over a period of. five years, they found that a 
strain of corn developed in eastern lowa, which 
did well there, stood just as good a chance of 
doing well over in western Iowa, and vice versa. 
In other words, they found when comparing 
corn varieties of the same growing season that 
there seemed to be no particular tendeney for 
the corn to do better in its home locality than 
in other localities to the east or west. 

Bryan, the government man who works with 
Robinson on the corn yield test, has been study- 
ing in great detail the best way of getting aceu- 


only the center row. 

Next I saw Jenkins, the govern- 
ment man who has been stationed at Ames since 
1922, on the problem of inbreeding and eross- 
breeding corn. He started with 500 different 
ears, representing sixteen strains. In 1925, he 
made the first erosses of inbred strains and in 
1926 the first yields were obtained from the 
crosses. Yields have now been obtained on 
about 500 different eombinations. <A few of 
these crosses are worse than the good yielding 
farmer strains, but on the average they seem to 
be 15 per cent better. A few of the crosses are 
50 per cent better, but Jenkins realizes that a 
lead of this sort is likely to be accidental, and 
over a period of years the same combination 
may have an advantage of only 30 per cent. 


Will Increase Wealth-Producing Power 


Jenkins found this past year, when a certain 
inbred, X for instanee, combines well with A, it 
is also likely to combine well with B, C, D, E 
and F. Also if inbred Y combines poorly with 
A it is also apt to combine poorly with B, C, D, 
E and F. But occasionally there are exceptions 
to the rule when a strain will eombine unusu- 
ally well with A and F, but very poorly with 
B, C, D and E. Jenkins’ experience in this 
matter is very similar to my own. After glane- 
ing over Jenkins’ figures, I feel quite certain 
that the day will come when several million 
acres of Towa corn land will be planted to corn 
tracing to inbreds whieh are growing this year 
at Ames. I feel certain that the work which 
Jenkins and his associates are doing in the in- 
breeding of corn wtlk eventually inerease the 
wealth producing power of lowa by 





stronger straw than the Iowa 103 
and is much more resistant to rust. 

Robinson reports that the Dalea, 
which the college has been distrib- 
uting for several years, has given fi 
very uncertain results. Under most | 
conditions, it probably does not 
grow strongly enough to make it 
worth while, but on some soils it 
seems to produce a_ tremendous 
quantity of green manure. 

The bronze colored wheat known 
as lobred, which has been distrib- 
uted for several years, has outyield- 
ed the Turkey Red and Kanred on 
the average of about a bushel per 
acre. In ordinary seasons, it doesn’t 
seem to have much advantage, but 
in hard winters it has proved un- 
deniably hardier A new strain of 
Turkey Red, known as Ioturk, seems 
to be a deeidedly better yielder than 
lobred, but there have not been any 
really severe winters during the 
past few years to prove whether it 
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many millions of dollars annually. 
F. S. Wilkins took me to see the 
plot where they are comparing the 
yielding power of the different clo- 
vers and grasses. As a four-year 
average, they have found that al- 
falfa in three cuttings would yield 
3.5 tons of hay; mammoth clover in 
one eutting, 2.9 tons; white sweet 
elover in two euttings, 2.6 tons; me- 
dium red clover in two cuttings, 2.5 
tons; yellow sweet clover in two cut- 
tings, 1.9 tons, and alsike clover in 
one cutting, 1.5 tons. In experi- 
menting with the different strains 
of sweet clover they have found that 
the Grundy county white sweet clo- 
ver is deeidedly inferior to the regu- 
lar white sweet clover. Unfortu- 
nately, the Grundy county white 
sweet elover is spreading consider- 
ably because it seeds unusually well. 
The people at Ames have prob- 
ably done more work testing the 
hardiness of different strains of al- 


SS | 








is as hardy as Iobred. Those farm- 
ers who are interested in winter 


Oats breeding field at Iowa state experiment station 


falfa and red clover than any other 
experiment (Coneluded on page 19) 
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FROM THE BLACK HILLS 


HE background for the new farm bill is 
, being carefully built up at the summer 
White House in the Black Hills. Editors, poli- 
ticians, business men, a few tame farmers, call 
to diseuss the state of agriculture. After each 
conference, the press is informed that progress 
is being made on the farm bill that the admin- 
istration is preparing. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Jardine has the com- 
plete bill in his pocket, It was drawn up long 
before the presidential vacation was started. 
Its provisions have been explained to at least 
one farm group. The conferences in the Black 
Hills are apparently just stage setting to make 
the announcement of the measure more impres- 
sive when the time is right. 

What is in the new bill? One provision ought 
to horrify the folks who worried about the ‘‘eco- 
nomie unsoundness’’ of the NeNary-Haugen 
measure. It appropriates $300,000,000, just as 
the farm bill did, but provides that losses of 
the marketing corporation set up under the act 
may be paid out of this appropriation. The 
MeNary-Haugen bill had the equalization fee 
take care of the loss, The administration mea- 
sure follows the easier practice of taking it out 
of the public funds. And yet supporters of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill were accused of trying to 
‘*loot the treasury.’ 

The farm controlled board is absent from the 
new bill. So is the equalization fee. In other 
respects, it follows along much the same lines 
as the farm bill. Would it be worth anything 
to the farmer if it passed? Not very much. 
For a little while, if the bill were well adminis- 
tered, corn, tobacco and cotton prices might be 
helped. At the end of that time, the appropri- 
ation would be exhausted; congress would not 
be inclined to throw more money in the pot; 
production, unchecked by the equalization fee, 
would have increased; the final state of the 
farmer would be worse than the first. The hog 
producer, of course, could profit not at all thru 
the Jardine bill. 

But would the act be well administered? The 
south, to whom the bribe of a gift from the 
treasury is directed, remembers what a Cool- 
idge appointee, Eugene Mever, did in the cotton 
erisis. Instead of using his powers to support 
the co-operatives in handling the cotton sur- 


plus, he turned to the private traders. There 
is not much chance that the new bill, if it 
passed, would be used to strengthen the real 
co-operatives, 

The new Jardine bill seems like the old Cur- 
tis-Crisp bill, the old Fess bill, and the rest of 
the political farm bills of the past. It concedes 
much to the farmer, everything, in fact, ex- 
cept the essentials. The administration has for- 
gotten about economy, about economic sound- 
ness, about holding down production; it is pro- 
posing to scoop money out of the treasury with 
both hands; it says: ‘‘Take this, and please be 
quiet.’’ But loans and gifts will not settle the 
issue. Even tho the administration does not 
eare for economy, or economic soundness, or 
production control, the farmers do. They want 
a measure that will not waste federal funds, but 
one that will help to regulate production, that 
will help, not for a season, but for as long as 
the tariff helps the manufacturers or other leg- 
islation acts help other classes, 

In other words, agriculture asks simply a 
square deal, and will not. be satisfied with po- 
litical subterfuges. The farmers of the country 
insist that the question of agricultural relief 
be solved on the right or wrong of the matter 
and not on the basis of political expediency ; 
that the republican party, represented by a 
president elected on its party platform, make 
good its promises to agriculture instead of 
standing in the way of their fulfillment. Pub- 
licity, recommending purely political measures, 
emanating from the summer White.House in the 
hills of South Dakota, after conferences with 


those who have been consistently opposed to. 


agricultural relief, will not satisfy the farm 
folks or the business men who know the 
problem. 





THE THREE PER CENT PIG INCREASE 


TOW that the Department of Agriculture, 
thru the mail earrier survey, has an- 
nounced that there were 3.5 per cent more 
spring pigs on hand on June 1 of this year 
than a year ago, it is worth while to ask just 
what the figure means, In the first place, we 
must remember that from November 1, 1926, 
to April 1, 1927, there were 23 per cent fewer 
hogs sent to the eleven central markts than as 
an average of the past ten years. Suppose there 
are 3.5 per cent more spring pigs this year than 
a year ago, it would still seem that there would 
be a shortage at the leading markets of at least 
15 per cent under the ten-year average this 
coming winter. 

It may be that a definite tendency to under- 
estimate is creeping into these post office hog 
surveys. But even after making some allow- 
ance for this, we still believe that the number 
of hogs coming to market this next winter will 
be at least 10 per cent and probably 15 per cent 
under the ten-year average. 

The fact that the packers are paying such 
extremely low summer prices for hogs with such 
a shortage in prospect is decidedly disturbing. 
If present prices are legitimate and not manip- 
ulative, it would suggest that the only way 
we can get long-time prosperity for the corn 
belt is to hold hog numbers down to less than 
80 per cent of the ten-year average and at the 
same time cut our corn acreage to fit. The ex- 
ceptionally bad corn weather of 1927 obseures 
the long-time necessity, This year it seems that 
the corn crop will be cut a little more than is 
needed to fit the rather small number of hogs 
which ean be sold at a fair price. With ordinary 
corn growing weather it would seem that if we 
held our hog numbers down to a point neces- 
sary to bring us a price better than $10 at 
Chicago, the present acreage of corn would re- 
sult in such an oversupply that the price of 
eorn would fall below 50 cents a bushel. 

One of the greatest necessities in the corn 
belt, which we must not lose sight of in spite 


of the bad weather, is to cut our eorn acreage 
15 per cent and hold our hog supply to about 
where it is now. There is not going to be any 
great oversupply of hogs this winter and prob. 
ably not in the summer of 1928. The great 
danger is that we shall harvest a normal crop 
of corn in 1928 and at the same time increase 
our hogs to a point which will make 7-cent 
hogs on the Chicago market in December of 
1928. ; 

Corn belt farmers have really done remark. 
ably well during the past two years in resist- 
ing the temptation to increase the number of 
hogs. If they can continue to do this and at 
the same time reduce the corn acreage, it may 
be possible to restore the point business of pro- 
ducing corn and hogs to a profitable basis. 





THE TRANSFER OF THE PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ADMINISTRATION 


HE Packers and Stockyards Adminstration 

went. out of business on July 1, its fune- 
tions at that time being transferred to the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. The Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has long been a great regulatory 
machine having to do with the inspection of 
meat, hog cholera serum, etc., ete. 

The chief danger in the new move as we see 
it lies in the fact that the men in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry have the scientifie rather 
than the economie attitude. There is some 
doubt as to whether their training fits them for 
valuing stoeckyards and determining the reason- 
ableness of their charges, It seems that many 
cf the stockyards companies are making exces- 
sive profits because of their high charges for 
feed and service. The St. Paul stockyards is a 
glaring example. While the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has been splendidly efficient in its 
particular field, there is a real question as to 
whether the attitude of mind as developed in 
the bureau is stteh as to make it possible for it 
to protect adequately the rights of the farmers 
under the packers and stockyards act. We 
shall now watch with increased interest the 
speed with which the different stockyards are 
‘valued and the degree to which services and 
feed charges are put upon a more reasonable 
basis. 

From the standpoint of saving money to the 
government, there is something to be said for 
the transfer, It may be that a saving of one 
hundred thousand dollars is in prospect. This 
saving is, of course, desirable, but it is still 
more desirable to make sure that the farmer's 
interests will be adequately protected. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE last week of June was dry over tlie 

entire cornbelt, but especially so in Towa, 
Missouri and Illinois. Temperatures averaged 
above normal except in Ohio. For the entire 
month of June Iowa was the driest state of the 
cornbelt and Missouri and Kansas were wettes'. 
Much of western Iowa is suffering for rain, 
and real damage will be done to corn there if 
July is hot and dry. It is now practically 
certain that the corn crop of the United States 
will be at least 200,000,000 bushels below 
average this year. 





ARGENTINE CORN 


ARGENTINA recently laid down corn at New 

York for 86.5 cents a bushel, or $1.0115 
after paying the 15-cent duty. No. 3 yellow 
dent corn the same day in New York was sel!- 
ing for $1.10. Argentina has just harvested a 
farge corn crop at a time when the prospects 
of the United States are bad. It would seem 
that for the next three months at least we woul! 
be getting a little benefit out of the corn duty, 
a thing which rarely happens. 
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PICKING THE BEST MAN 


ALIFORNIA is doing an unusual thing. It 

is looking for a state direetor of markets 
and is apparently trying to find the best man 
possible for the place, whether he is a resident 
of California or not. This is not the general 
rule with state offices. Ordinarily even for 
places as technical experts some one is se- 
lected who is a resident of the state and who 
has a body of friends and aequaintances who 
ean be relied upon to vote right at the next 
election. 

Some time, and probably soon, farmers are 
coing to have an important question in this 
field put up to them. When a national farm 
board is selected from nominations made by 
farmers in different land bank districts, it 
will be necessary to decide whether the selection 
shall be made on the basis of qualifications for 
the job without regard to residence or farm 
organization affiliation, or whether less im- 
portant matters will be the deciding factors. 

We need to recognize that the suecess of any 
export plan will depend in part at least on the 
board that is selected to administer it. he 
board is not going to be equal to the task 
unless it is made up entirely of men who are 
equipped for that work and who are selected 
on that account. There is going to be a ten- 
dency in this field, as it has been the tendency 
in all others, for places to be handed out as re- 
wards for previous service in various lines. 
We shall be told that so and so, because he 
worked hard for the plan for years, is there- 
fore exactly the man to administer it. He 
may or he may not be. Anything of this sort 
is likely to create as bad a board as would be 
ereated by the president if he had entirely his 
own way about it. 

Of course, this is a principle that might prop- 
erly be extended to other fields. We habit- 
ually elect men to office because they are good 
husbands and fathers, good neighbors and hand- 
shakers, and not often beeause they are partic- 
ularly fitted to do the work for which they are 
selected. In eertain politieal fields this proves 
not altogether disastrous, because the routine 
of the office is pretty thoroly mapped out and 
about all the new officeholder has to do is to 
run along in the groove. 

In the ease of a federal farm board, however, 
or any group that has to make a clearing in a 
new field, it is absolutely essential that men be 
picked who are fitted for the work. Farmers 
in the Omaha Land Bank district, for instance, 
should not hesitate any more to nominate a man 
from Bangor, Me., than from Polk county, 
Iowa, if the Maine man is best qualified to do 
the work. 

Anything of this sort, of course, means con- 
siderable change in the political habits of the 
folks in this or any other section. They are 
changes that ought to be made, and if we are 
smart we will make them. 


4 





CALIFORNIA CONGRESSMAN ON 
IOWA 


RTHUR M. FREE, one of the three Cali- 

fornia congressmen who voted against the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, reeently made a speech 
on the activities of the last congress, in the 
course of which he is quoted by the San Jose 
Post as saying. 

“‘The trouble with the farmers, and the Iowa 
farmers especially, was that they had paid $750 
an acre for farm land that could not earn a 
reasonable income of $75 an aere.’’ 

Congressman Free is quoted as believing that 
it is a good thing for the American government 
to interfere with Central America, Mexico or 
any other nation, if it is neeessary to proteet 
American loans, Ameriean lives and American 
property in those nations. 

We trust that if Mr. Free is eorreetly quoted 
and if there are as many Towans in California 
as is commonly reported, they will see to it that 





Arthur M. Free does not return to Washington. 
Towa farm land at the high time averaged only 
$250 an aere, and it would be worth that today 
if farm products were selling relatively as high 
as the wages of city labor. But forgetting all 
about Congressman Free’s gross misstatement 
concerning Iowa land values, we wish to sug- 
gest that it is Just as important for the United 
States government to interfere with an eco- 
nomie situation which is giving far less than a 
square deal to farmers as it is for that govern- 
ment to interfere with any Central American 
country which might not give eomplete protec- 
tion to American loans, Investors in lowa farm 
land should be entitled to the same degree of 
sympathetie consideration as investors in Nic- 
aragua. 








Odds and Ends 




















RE ED, the weather man at Des Moines, told 
me the other day that 200 reports from 
Iowa farmers indicated May 21 as the average 
date of planting [owa corn this year. ‘This 
compared with May 13 as an average of the 
past six years. Knowing that, Mr. Reed had 
kept records for the past six years of the 
average date of silking as related to the time 
of planting and the temperature during June 
and July, I asked him when he thought the 
average lowa corn field would be in silk this 
year. After going over his records he said 
that if July is one degree below normal (as 
might be expected because moderately cool 
Julys so often follow cool Junes) the average 
Iowa corn field should be three-fourths silked 
by August 11. This would be two days later 
than in the backward season of 1924. That 
year frost came on September 30, and everyone 
knows that we had a lot of exceptionally soft 
corn. 5 
Personally I am inelined to think that the 
western half of Iowa will harvest a better crop 
this year than in 1924. Illinois, Indiana and 
Missouri, however, seem to be worse off than 
in 1924. I would expect corn prices to go fully 
as high as in 1924, except for the fact that 
we do not seem to have as many hogs on hand 
now as then. Also im spite of the predictions 
of Herbert Janvrin Brown it is rather doubt- 
ful if the weather in July, August and Septem- 
ber will be as cool this year as it was three 
years ago when the average daily deficiency 
for the late summer and late fall was three or 
four degrees. 


T MY request, a farm machinery expert re- 

cently listed machines which Iowa farmers 
are not using extensively at present and which 
he thinks they can use at a profit. First, he 
thinks that the great majority of Iowa farms 
should be using two-row eultivators, for, in 
his opinion, ‘‘the day has gone when the farm- 
er can do a half day’s work and get a full day’s 
pay for it.’’ Of course, I am not so certain as 
this man that a two-row cultivator will do twice 
as much work as a single-row cultivator. The 
third time over, the two-row cultivator is un- 
doubtedly about twice as good. The first time 
over, however, I am wondering if more corn 
isn’t lost by covering with a two-row cultivator 
than with a one-row. At any rate, I can agree 
with my farm machinery friend that there 
ought to be at least five times as many two-row 
cultivators in Iowa as at the present time. I 
wish the farm management experts at Ames 
eould tell us just about how many cents a bush- 
el the two-row eultivator will save on the aver- 
age in the cost of producing corn. 

Another tool about which my friend is very 
enthusiastie is the rotary hoe, which Mr. Whit- 
son told about in our issue of June 24. This 
tool is designed to accomplish the same things 
with voung corn and soybeans as the harrow 
or weeder. It works in around the young corn 


plants and gets the weeds as they are sprouting. 
It has no effeet om weeds whieh are firmly es- 
tablished, but is splendid in the case of very 
young weeds. I do not know of anyone who 
has proved just how much of an advantage it 
has over the harrow or weeder, Some of our 
readers claim that it will handle packed soil 
better than a weeder and that it will not drag 
out as many corn plants as the harrow. 

The third important tool listed by my friend 
as one which most Iowa farmers ean use to 
good financial profit is the general purpose 
traetor, which not only plows but also‘eultivates 
corn, mows hay, pulls the eorn picker, ete. Such 
tractors are a rather recent development, but 
it seems that there will be a number of different 
types on the market in the near future. 

A fourth tool which may come into much 
more general use én Iowa farms is the corn 
picking machine. This should spread with espe- 
cial rapidity on the larger farms when stiff- 
stalked, strong-shanked varieties of corn are 
discovered. 

The day of new machinery and a varied line 
of manufaetured appliances is undoubtedly up- 
on us. It will take unusual judgment to pick 
just those things which will pay best under our 
own particular conditions. By watching the 
leading farmers in the different neighborhoods, 
we can get a line on which way the wind is 
blowing. 





A CALIFORNIA friend who twenty-five 
years ago was a member of the Iowa sen- 
ate, was visiting lowa this summer. Noticing 
the large number of counties which were voting 
road bonds, he said, ‘‘I see you are going to 
learn something about roads.’’ I knew that he 
was not interested in the imternal politics of 
the read situation, and so I asked what he 
thought would happen to the concrete roads 
our highway commission is going to build. He 
then expressed grave fears concerning the dura- 
bility of the concrete roads such as are being 
built now. The trouble is the tremendous in- 
erease in heavy truck travel whieh follows pav- 
ing. California and Hlinois experience with 
heavy trucks on eonerete roads is illuminating. 
I hold ne brief for the railroads, and was 
against the truck bill in the last legislature. 
Just the same, I am sure that heavy trucks 
must be kept off our highways or taxed very 
heavily. In California, unfortunately, the law 
against heavy trucks seems to be systematically 
violated. . 
N JUNE every year there are farmers who 
find corn borers at work in their corn and 
ask themselves: ‘‘Can this be the European 
corn borer?’’ It never is, for the simple reason 
that the European corn borer never causes dam- 
age until after the middle of July, when the 
eorn is beginning to tassel. The borer which 
eats the heart out of the growing corn in June 
is the American corn borer, which ordinarily 
eauses serious damage only in the case of the 
outside rows of corn near the timber or sod. 
The European corn borer waits until there is 
a full-grown plant to work on before it starts; 
August is its busy season. 


DO NOT know how many farmers with radio 

sets get the greatest pleasure out of the so- 
ealled farmer stations, I do know that many 
of them have been complaining during the past 
few weeks that the new wave lengths have 
made it impossible for them to hear their favor- 
ite stations. They feel that the new wave lengths 
were devised by people with town sympathies, 
and that the farmers have been discriminated 
against. H. A. WALLACE. 





A failure to form a high ideal of character is fatal 
to the highest success.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 





Faith in God is the basis of moral courage.— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Why Not Give a Community Pageant? 


South Bethel’s Pageant Revealed Past History and Present Good Fellowship 


N ALMOST every rural community there 
is a need for a community center, where 
young as well as old can gather for social 

purposes, farm elub meetings, co-operative as- 


Bp Mrs. J. C. Caldwell 


ding scene as the grand finale. In the first 
act, Redmen signed the treaty of peace with 





sociation meetings and various other affairs. General Winfield Scott, and gave the In- 
dian lands and hunting 

eT ee "| grounds to the early 

white settlers. A low- 





‘4 3 #4 nd 
eee 


burning Indian camp- 
fire occupied the center 
of the stage, the Indians 
sitting and _ standing 
with the white settlers 
and smoking their peace 
pipe in silence, their at- 
titude bespeaking the 
sorrow of the race. In 
the background at the 
edge of the woods, a 
dozen or more tepees 
were seen with squaws 
moving about or seated 
in front of the wigwams. 








\ 4 & ~* a 
. ; a The sad farewell of 
John Brown, with eotton-nicking slaves. recalled the davs of the “Under- the Redmen as_ they 
eround Railway” in the fourth acti of the pageant. slowly moved off toward 


The children and the voung folks must have 
some place to go. So frequently our farm com- 
munities do not offer entertainment of any 
kind: we forget how to langh; our work be- 
comes more or less of a drudgery, and our ehil- 
dren are apt to slip away to the 


the west, leaving their 
beloved lands, was shown in Act 2. A line of 
prairie schooners, drawn by oxen and _ horses, 
with some of the younger members of families 
on horseback er on foot, crept across the stage. 
With them canie the notorious ‘‘bad man”’ and 


cess of the show. All of the costumes were ( 
signed and made by South Bethel women. Mo»: 
than two hundred people took part in the ; 
geant, and something over seventy-five horses 
and a yoke of oxen. Talent was certainly no 
lacking in the community, tho only a very few 
of those taking prominent parts had ever ha: 
any training or experience in play-acting. 
Much of the credit for the success of the 
pageant is due to the young minister of South 
Bethel church, the Reverend E. E. Welch, who 
arranged the historic tale and adapted it to th. 
community. He also coached the pageant. 


Splendid Co-operation Brings Success 


There were so many different angles to this 
yroject that it would be difficult to review 
them all. The people co-operated in a splendid 
way, accepting responsibilities and carrying 
them thru. 

The young minister organized the pageant 
workers so that there were jobs for all. Even 
those who were not members of the commi- 
nity social group worked alongside of those 
who were, and displayed a splendid spirit. A}! 
rave generously of their time and effort for 
the reason that they felt that it was a big thing 
for thé community to do and a worth-while en- 
terprise as well. Attics were ransacked jin or- 
der to find suitable costumes for those repre- 
senting the past age. Teams and drivers and 
cars as well were sent over, for this and that 

job had to be done near the last mo- 





nearby towns for their fun. There 
promising sign, however, in 
that we are trving more and more 
each vear to make our farm life at- 
tractive and meet the natural de- 
mand for recreation in the Toeal 
community. 

What one little rural village in 
Cedar county, Towa, has aecom- 
plished is interesting in this con- 
nection, for the reason that ‘t illus 
trates what a community ean doin 
the wav of providing entertainment 
for itself. South Bethel is situated 
in the southern part of Cedar coun- 
tv. in as fine a farming section as 
you will find in this portion of the 
state. Here are honest, intelligent 
people, many of whom are living 


is a 








ment. Many a feather duster lost its 
identity as such and became the 
fancy head-dress of an _ Indian 
brave, 

It was a splendid affair all 
around, in that it showed us social 
values that we had not fully ap- 
preciated before. Some people got 
to know for the first time neigli- 
bors not far distant. The pageant 
brought them into contact and got 
them all acquainted and working to- 
vether and interested in one an- 
other 

While our pageant was a source of 
revenue,’’ remarked an enthusiastic 
worker, ‘‘I think the greatest bene- 
fits are the development of leaders, 
enlarged friendships, broader vi- 








on farms that have been passed on 
thru several eenerations 
of the same familv name. The ma- 
these families, therefore 
are in some way connected with the pioneer life 
of the county. 

The social life in and around South Bethel 
eenters about the little country ehureh, Meth- 
odist in name, but undenominational in spirit. 
Kor a great many this little church, 
moved along in much the same manner as the 
country chureh; new members came 

members moved out. Most of the 
staved because they liked the commu- 
rity But the infinenee of the South Bethel 
church has alwavs been far-reaching. 


down 


iority of 


vears 


average 
in. older 


} 
re Orie 


Community Center Is Established 


After the war, the need arose for something 
knit the social life together for a purpose ; 
something that wonld take the plaee in the 
social life that the little church oceupied in the 
religious and spiritual life. And so the idea 
of establishing a community eenter was born. 
The first act of the community group was the 
giving of a pageant depicting pioneer life in 
Cedar county. 

The pageant was given during the latter part 
of the summer, on a glorious moonlight eve- 
ning. The stage was a thirty-aere blue grass 
meadow, with dense woods bordering it. A nat- 
ural amphitheater made an excellent setting 
for the five acts portrayed; a gradually rising 
hilly slope where seats were arranged afforded 
every one a clear view of the stage. 

Five acts were shown, with a pioneer wed- 


to 


John Brown hobnobbing with ; 


member of the vigilance 
and others. 


horse thief, two of whom were captured. As 
justice was meted out speedily in those days, 
the captives were dragged off to the woods, and 
a shot heard almost instantly told of their fate. 

The next two acts dealt entirely with the 
activities of John Brown 


committee 


sions of rural life and rural oppor- 
tunities that we have all received. 
‘*Without being especially con- 
scious of what we had done, we 
found we had started something. Hundreds 
of inquiries have been received concerning the 
pageant, from others who are interested in 
the production of something of the same sort 
for the benefit of their own communities.’’ 





in Cedar county. the 
first showing — soldiers 
and raw recruits being 
drilled for the army and 
the second act his fa- 
mous  ‘f‘underground 
railway,’’ where he ear- 
ried off his recruits in 
wagons under bags of 
erain, under the eves of 
the vigilantes, 

As no pageant of pio- 
neer life would be com- 
plete without a wedding, 
this pretty scene was re- 
served for the last act. 
This was the prettiest 
of all, with the young 
bride plighting _ her 
troth under a large flo- 
‘al arch out-of-doors. 

Musie for the pageant 














was furnished by a band 
of thirty-five pieces, all 
local talent. This add- 
ed greatly to the suc- 


Friendly Indians? 


I should say so! They may look fierce here in their war 
paint and turkey feathers, but they are really peaceable citizens of 


South Bethel community. 
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ULY or August is a good time to 

seed alfalfa in Iowa and the neigh- 
poring states. Failures with seeding 
at this time of year should be the 
fewest that go with any method. That 
it has many failures marked up 
against it has been more largely due 
to a failure to prepare a seedbed prop- 
erly than to any other cause. 

Circumstances are somewhat against 
the ideal seedbed preparation for late 
summer seeding. This is particularly 
true when alfalfa is seeded on land 
from which oats, barley or wheat has 
peen taken shortly before. Good seed- 
ped preparation in the thinking and 
planning of nearly every farmer means 
plowing. 

When we apply this idea to summer 
alfalfa seeding, difficuties arise. Often 
it is impossible, or nearly so, to work 
the freshly plowed stubble land down 
firm and solid. Perhaps the small 
grain crop has left the surface soil 
rather dry and it turns over some- 
what lumpy. Perhaps the stubble is 
heavy or weedy. Always Wwe are anx- 
ious to get the alfalfa seeded as quick- 
ly as conditions permit. The time be- 
tween the threshing or stacking of 
the small grain and September 1, 
which is as late as alfalfa seeding is 
advisable, is short at the best. 

While a considerable number of 
Iowa farmers have successfully seeded 
alfalfa following small grain without 
plowing, the bulk of farmers plow as 
the first step in getting stubble ground 
ready for alfalfa. It is generally the 











Summer Alfalfa Seeding 


Firm Seed Bed, Moisture and Early Seeding Make Stand 


aration for and following alfalfa seed- 
ing during the late summer. 

I remember a neighbor of my father 
who once seeded alfalfa the first week 
in October and got’ a perfect stand 
that produced heavy hay crops for 
several years. Many can tell of an 
occasional late seeding that has been 
successful. Nevertheless, with the 
variabie fall seasons that Iowa has, 
seeding before September 1 is safest. 
After this time we are getting into 
the danger zone. Even Grimm or On- 
tario variegated seed wont make al- 
falfa that will live thru the first win- 
ter if the roots don’t have time to get 
down to the frost line and safety. 

The extra kick at the start that is 
given by the use of 100 to 200 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre makes its 
use advisable in most of Iowa. Its 
value on the loess soils along the 
Missouri river and the rich black soils 
of northwest Iowa is less than in the 
rest of the state. In the east half of 
the state at least, acid phosphate 
should be used on new alfalfa seedings. 

A good solid seed bed and seeding 
at the proper time are the points on 
which most people have failed with 
summer seeding. Of course, proper 
inoculation of the seed, and a soil that 
is well drained, fertile and not acid 
are as necessary in August as April 
seeding. 

Seed from winter hardy alfalfa is 
worth the added cost, whether it is 
seeded in the summer or spring. 

Extra heavy seeding will not make 











Rolling new seeded alfalfa, 
soundest plan. Plowing is not the 
problem, but rather working the soil 
down firm and solid by the use of the 
disk, roller and harrow after plowing. 

Hundreds of Iowa farmers have 
seeded alfalfa in the late summer on 
freshly plowed ground and failed of 
a stand on most of the field, yet there 
would be a perfect stand at the ends 
and in the turn-rows where the ground 
Was more thoroly packed. 

Don’t be afraid of working the seed- 
bed too much after plowing. A seed- 
bed so firm as to really be hard, with 
an inch or two of loose soil on top, is 
the first requirement in getting a 
stand and having it live thru the first 
Winter, 

Don’t hurry the seeding even after 
the seedbed is worked down hard 
enough so a light auto will travel 
across it readily unless the soil con- 
tains enough moisture. This should 
be not merely enough for germination, 
but enough to keep the plant growing. 
This means enough rain either before 
or after plowing to thoroly wet the 
soil down six or eight inches. Whether 
the top inch or two is moist enough 
to bring about immediate germina- 
tion is less important than the amount 
of moisture below. An improved roller 
of the cultipacker type should be used 
following seeding. While this tool is 
highly helpful following seeding of 
alfalfa or clover anytime during the 
year, it is especially necessary in prep- 


Da las county, 


1926 


Iowa, 


August, 


up for poor seedbed preparation, acid 
soil, land deficient in organic matter 
or phosphorus. Neither will it make 
up for late seeding. 

Twelve to fifteen pounds of seed per 
acre will give a perfect stand if the 
conditions are right. Twenty won’t 
if the conditions are seriously wrong. 


Corn Shrinkage 

Some of our readers wish to know 
about what corn ordinarily shrinks 
from the time it is husked until the 
following summer. On the average 
corn picked early in November shrinks 
about 3 per cent during November, 
2 per cent during December, 1 per cent 
in January, 1 per cent in February, 1 
per cent in March, 3 per cent in April, 
3 per cent in May, 2 per cent in June, 
and 1 per cent in July, normally mak- 
ing a total of about 17 per cent shrink- 
age from cribbing time in November 
until the middle of the following sum- 
mer. Corn last year contained more 
moisture than usual at cribbing time 
and we would expect the shrinkage to 
be somewhat greater than above indi- 
cated. The shrinkage by month va- 
Tries greatly according to the kind of 
weather. During the dry May of 1926, 
for instance, the shrinkage was doubt- 
less much greater than during the wet 
May of 1927. On the average the fig- 
ures given in the foregoing are rough- 
ly accurate for the corn belt of central 
Iowa and central Illinois. 
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How to cut 


your plowing cost in half 


Read here now a tractor that is big enough 
to. be economical makes remarkable savings 


TRACTOR that is “too small’ 

for your work may easily double 
the cost of your plowing. Think what 
that means! Twice the cost on every 
acre! A big slice of profit Jost on every 
bushel of yield. We) proved this as- 
tounding fact in a recent critical can- 
vass of OilPull owners. We found that 
75 per cent had previously owned 
other tractors. In every instance they 
had bought larger, more powerful 
OilPulls to cut their power costs. 


Here is how it works out 


One man can operate a 15-25 
OilPull, a three-plow outfit, just as 
easily as any two-plow outfit. On the 
face of it he would plow one-half more 
because of the extra plow bottom. 

But, actually, according to owners’ 
reports, a three-plow OilPull plows 
twice as much as any two-plow. This 


is due to the extra speed and power 
of the OilPull added to the extra bot- 
tom. Thus the OilPull cuts plowing 
cost in half—at the same labor cost. 
You save 50 per cent per acre. 

And this saving increases as the 
size of the farm and the size of the 
OilPull used increase. Instead of pay- 
ing a premium, you pocket a profit. 


Other savings, too 


An OilPull of the right size gives 
you other important savings. You 
save fuel. You save on upkeep ex- 
pense. You save on depreciation. 

Write for further information. 

Write us for special literature, cata- 
logs, etc. In the meanwhile see your 
nearest Advance-Rumely dealer. Re- 


member the penalty of too little 
power is loss. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO., INC, 
Incorporated 
Dept.BB La Porte, Indiana 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Peoria, . 3 
Om: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
John M. Brant Co. 
Bushnell, lil. 


Combine Harvesters that keep going 


Advance-Rumely Combines have already made a wonderful record for capaci 
They keep going. 12 to 24 foot cuts. Made in Prairie and Hillside 


and bility. 


dependa 
ie types. Write for catalog. 














RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 


you want without work, worry or expense. 

costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-QOiled Aermotor is completely 
“J self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 

Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 








iy 


supply of oil. 


Water from a well 


operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 





F WAT 9c Fe MG Pledec 


! Motor Oil 


Sold Gmifer this pledge 


where you See the Red Disc Sign F. 
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Will There Be Another 
Serum Shortage This Year? 


This question is being asked frequently by hog- 
raisers, and is worthy of serious reply. 

The principal reason for the shortage of serum in 
1926 was that too many farmers tried to buy hog- 
cholera protection AT THE SAME TIME. 

Instead of having their pigs treated shortly after 
weaning time when. a small amount of serum would 
have been required, they waited until an epidemic of 
hog-cholera swept over the country and all rushed for 
the shelter AT ONE TIME. If hog-cholera had not 
appeared a large proportion of those who waited 
would not have bought protection at all—just as they 
did in 1924 and 1925. 

What chance would Henry Ford have to supply all 
the Fords wanted if a large share of the purchasers 
called for delivery in a period of three to five weeks 
and had given no notice of their intention to buy. 

The same difficulties apply to serum supply, except 
that 60 to 70 days are required to make serum. Fords 
are said to be made in much less time. It is more 
impossible to have serum ready on short notice than 
anything the farmers use. It is also impossible to 
predict when hog-cholera will appear. 

Therefore, the only way to avoid a serum shortage 
is to have pigs treated every year shortly after wean- 
ing time. Much less serum is required, which makes 
the cost much less. If all hog raisers in the corn belt 
would have their pigs treated every year, it would be 
possible to closely estimate the amount of serum need- 
ed. If more than half of the hog raisers want their 
herds protected only one year in every three or four 
years, or whenever hog-cholera forces them to do so, 
it will never be possible to estimate the amount of 
serum needed 

Therefore, Mr, Hog-Raiser, it depends very largely 
on YOU whether there is a serum shortage this year, 
next year or any year. If you call your veterinarian 
shortly after pigs are weaned this year, you will get 
protection. If you wait until hogs are fully grown 
you may be able to buy protection or you may not. If 
you gamble and wait until sickness appears no assur- 
ance can be had of checking the disease. Serum will 
prevent hog-cholera, but will not cure it. 
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Shh nz m8 Feeder] T 
Later. pt os Moi mee ew FG. Ca. 
Ly 


The pe. 
ECONOMY HOG FEEDER~: 
Strongly built of clear fir, creosoted 4 
-which means absolute permanency; aa, 
all metal parts galvanized or ja] anned. 
Saves feed a oh ae Handles any feed. 
ator, 12,000 solid 


or itself now, but. Jasts 
3 A 82 ZOS 2 20 bt, $25; 45 
2; 60. bu, $50: Junior, $10. 
} nde near you, order direct. 
Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co. 
4) Mew York Ave. Des Moines, lowa 








SAFETY FIRST! P°,,7 9,22, buyins 

from firms adver- 
tising in Waliaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 














g | WITHOUT ICE 


sanitary in hottest weather. No 
ice bills, Lasts many _ years. 
IT FLOATS! Sudden rise of 


water can't touch food. When § 


used in shallow cisterns, it is 
cooler by being submerged in the 
water. A most valuable invention. 


cE-T0-NAry, 
OF icELESS He 


REFRIGERATOR 


n well, cistern, or hole 

-™, A ‘placed in kitchen, porch 

Zor outdoors. Anyone can install 
it eay and quickly. 

‘ine a Cabinet protects 


openi 


from Cabinet 
well, Positively safe 


ee co. 
ront St., Colfax, lowa 





FROM FARM TO PACKER 


Farmers’ Reload Points and Federal Grading Needed 


By A. L. AMES 








How can the hog producer cut the costs of marketing, keep part of 
those savings for himself, and increase his bargaining power in determin- 
ing what part of the final price paid by the consumer shall go to him and 
what part to packers and retailers? 
off, but A. L. Ames, long prominent in the work of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers, the Farm Bureau, and the Producers, suggests in this article 
two forward steps that are possible. 
concentration points, in connection with local shipping associations and 
terminal co-operatives, and the creation of a federal hog grading service 
will heip make farmer control of the hog marketing system possible. 


The end of this road is a long way 


The establishment of co-operative 





HERE is much thought being giv- 
en at the present time as to what 


will be the ultimate result to the Iowa | : : 
é N : | of purchasing which extends from the 
farmers if the packers’ campaign of | 


buying hogs direct continues. It is 
quite evident that the buyers of any 
article are going to make their plans 
to secure their product as cheaply as 
In fact, the packer frankly 
says that he is saving money on his 
pork products by the present method 
of buying. It only takes a little study 
and comparison of prices relative to 
the various markets of Iowa to dis- 
cover how easily this is accomplished 


possible. 


and what the real results will be if the | 


present method is allowed to continue. 
The idea has been, and to a certain 
degree is correct, that the manufac- 


ture of a product should be accome- | 


plished as close to its production point 
as possible. This, to a certain degree, 
is self-evident, and should be encour- 


aged. However, the prices paid for | 


these direct purchases are controlled 
entirely by the individual or firm that 
happens to occupy a certain section of 
the state, and such purchases are 


| made without any competition what- 


ever. Under the present method of 
direct buying, the goods purchased at 
concentration 
points are used to the disadvantage of 
the seller, and are either thrown upon 
the Chicago market or kept from the 
Chicago market, as the case may be, 


tage in the trade and cheapen the price 
paid for the majority of all the hogs 


| grown in the west. 


lowa Hog Man at Disadvantage 
Iowa raises more hogs than any oth- 


| er state and has more concentration 
| points and local packing houses than 
| any other state. 
| under the present conditions the Iowa 


It is easy to see that 


feeder and raiser of hogs is under 


| great disadvantage. Some change must 


be made and control given to the mar- 


| keting of Iowa hogs which are now 
| sold without competition to the Iowa 


packer and the Iowa concentration 


| point. We are at the mercy of the 


men who control the business at any 
one particular market. The question 


| immediately arises as to the best meth- 


od of securing some control over the 


| present marketing method. 


Let me suggest that under the pres- 


| ent market conditions, the matter of 


grades is not definitely established 
and is continually changing. By ma- 


| nipulating the various grades of hogs 


on the market, it is very easy to ma- 
terially change the price. It is evident 
that in order to establish grades, hogs 
will have to be concentrated at some 
point, as is now being done by the 
packer, in order to have competent in- 
spection and volume for grading. With 
this arrangement it would be very easy 
for the United States government to 
establish inspectors and graders for 
these hogs, similar to the inspection 
and grading of meats now at slaugh- 
tering points, or of grain at grain mar- 
ket centers. With these grades once 
established, the hogs could then be 
double decked if they were sold for 
shipment or offered for sale to the 
highest bidder that was in the market 
for that particular grade and weight 
of hogs. The matter of establishing 
these grades by the federal govern- 
ment would go a long ways toward sta- 
bilizing the price of hogs and give the 

















seller an opportunity for bargaining 
on the product. 
The packer is building up a system 


slaughter house back to the individual 
grower of hogs. The remedy, it seems 


' to me, must be for the producer to do 
| exactly the opposite. 


Let the farmer 
forget, to a certain degree at least, his 
individuality. Let hém agree to place 
his product on the market thru an or- 


| ganization owned by himself. Let the 
| market grades on those animals be 


established by a disinterested organ- 
ization. Let the farmer keep control 
of the product until it reaches the fi- 
nal processor. If this were done, there 
would be great hopes of securing a 


| fairer remuneration for the work of 


growing and feeding these animals. 
The organizations could also be used 
for determining the quantity needed 


| and the kind that should be grown to 


secure the best returns. 

I believe this same adjustment can 
be applied to all farm products. Com- 
modity organizations will have to be 
established to assist in the marketing 
of the individual commodities. 


Definite Information Needed 


So far there has been but little if 
any study made as to the best meth- 


| ods of marketing livestock. Some 


work has been done in the east on 
what we consider minor products. In- 


| vestigations have been made and data 
| taken as to the present methods of 
in order to give the buyer the advan- | Marketing some of these products, 
; and changes recommended by the state 
| agricultural schools. 


In our state we 
have what we think and believe to be 
the greatest agricultural school of the 
world, but up to the present time but 
little thought and no research has been 


| given by our college to the present 
| methods of marketing, how they can 


be improved, the cost of same except 
in a small way and under most ad- 
verse conditions. It seems to me that 
the needs of the times more than any 
other thing require that our board of 
education get behind this kind of re- 
search. Let our experimental station 
use some definite methcds and give us 
some valuable information as to where 
we are losing out in this marketing 
plan. 

In closing, let me say that it is my 
belief that the first step to protect the 
marketing of hogs for the state of 
Iowa must be for the farmer to own 
and control concentration points in 


| the state, so as to handle at least the 


co-operative shipments that are now 


| being sold in the state direct to the 


packer. The next step, and perhaps 
the most important one, is to give ev- 
ery encouragement to the federal gov- 
ernment to come into this state where 
centralization points are now estab- 
lished or may be established by the 
farmers themselves, and to every 
slaughter house that is now under fed- 
eral inspection, and to establish cer- 
tain grades of hogs that will be perma- 
nent and that can be used by any buy- 
er in any part of the United States 
with a knowledge that he will get 
what he buys. This will also give to 
the seller of hogs who may have 4a 
wagon load or a train load, the same 
degree of assurance that his hogs will 
be graded and sold according to their 
individual merit and worth. With cen- 
tralization of hogs it will be very easy 
indeed for the Iowa farmer to sell his 
hogs to be delivered to the owner's 
market points for slaughter. 
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PHEASANT QUESTION 


What Can a Farmer Do if Protected Birds 
Harm Property? 


The annual argument about pheas- 
ints is starting up again. We can 


lead off with the following letter from 
an Iowa lawyer, insists that a 
farmer, when attacked by a pheasant, 
has the righe of self-defense, and can 
-joot if necessary. Probably most 
people will agree that if the pheasant 
is actually destroying property to a 
considerable extent, the owner of the 
property has a right to get rid of the 
bird by any means at hand. The ques- 
tion at issue is whether the pheasant 
is really a destroyer. His friends say 
that tho he may pull up a stalk of corn 
once in a while, he eats enough worms 
and bugs to pay for the corn several 
times over. 

From the practical point of view, it 
might be noted that the state game 
warden is not likely to consider the 
law in quite as delicate a way as our 
lawyer friend, and that unless the 
farmer wants to go to the trouble of 
taking the matter ¢hru the courts as 
in the Woodbury county deer case, he 
had better stick by the letter of the 
law. 

W. W. White, of Iowa Falls, writes: 

“Many farmers are complaining 
about pheasants destroying their corn. 
The pheasants are digging up the 
young stalks, and then they eat the 
kernels and in some fields they make 
a clean sweep of a patch of ground, 
taking every hill of corn. Apparently, 
the pheasant will, finally, prove itself 
to be a bigger pest than the English 
sparrow. In view of the number of 
complaints I have heard, I take this 
means of advising those concerned 
that they have a legal right .to kill 
pheasants, at any time, when they be- 
come destructive, and are damaging 
crops. Under such circumstances, 
there can be no ‘closed season’. Just 
what is an ‘unreasonable plundering’ 
upon the part of a pheasant, before it 
can rightfully be shot, or killed, must 
rest with the farmer concerned. When 
such birds are killed they should not 
be eaten, as this might make the ‘in- 
terested parties’ liable to a fine, under 
the statute. 

“The law provides (Code 1924 sec. 
1757) that ‘every person is prohibited 
from trapping, shooting, killing, or 
taking any pheasant’ (and other cer- 
tain mentioned birds) ‘from December 
first to October thirty-first, both dates 
inclusive; and at all times prior to 
November 1, 1932’ Certain other pro- 
visions, not necessary to mention, in 
connection with the destruction of cer- 
tain birds, are found in the Code. 

“All laws must receive a sensible 
construction, and in the application of 
Statutes, courts seek to avoid injustice. 
Reason and common sense prevail 
over the strict letter of the law, should 
circumstances and necessity require 
such construction, and when the rea- 
son for enforcement fails law must be 
so interpreted as to avoid absurd, un- 
Just and oppressive consequences. 
Where a literal construction of a stat- 
ute leads to absurdity or to manifest 
injustice or oppression courts are not 
bound by literal terms, but may seek 
a construction consistent with a sense 
of justice, if possible, and will always 
presume such to have been the intent 
of the legislature. 

“Whenever any kind of bird, or 
animal, becomes a nuisance, or be- 
comes unreasonably destructive to 
one’s property, whether or not the law, 
according to its strict lettering, is 
‘absolute and unqualified in its term’, 
the one suff-ring damage may shoot, 
or kill, such bird, or animal. If one 
should be arrested for killing such 
Pheasants he may admit the killing, 
and in defense plead that it was done 
for the protection of his property, and 
thus eseape conviction. Should any- 
ene question that he has such right 
he may satisfy himself by consulting 


who 





any attorney, who may find a decision 
of the Iowa Supreme court, in the 170 
Iowa 185, being the case of the State 
vs. Ward. This was a test case. So 
far as material, in connection with the 
matter referred to, the law, relative 
to the killing of deer, in substance, 
provides (Code 1924 sec. 1764) that ‘it 
shall be unlawful for any person other 
than the owner, or person authorized 
by the owner, to kill, maim, trap, or 
in any way injure or capture any deer, 
elk or goat’. Under the advice of an 
attorney the defendant shot a deer 
that had been damaging corn. The 
case was decided by the Iowa Supreme 
court, in the year 1915. The deer was 
killed in Woodbury county, Iowa. It 
is unnecessary to set forth a complete 
statement of facts involved in this 
‘deer case’ but, in substance, the facts 
show that the animals had been’ com- 
ing upon the farm, and into the yard, 
and had been eating fodder, and the 
defendant claimed the deer had been 





eating, and trampling down more or + 


less corn standing in the field, and 
had damaged corn after it was in the 
shock, and while in the barn lot. That 
when driven away the deer always 
came back, and had done considerable 
damage to his crops. With the idea 
of testing the law, against shooting 
deer, the defendant shot one, with the 
result that in the Justice court he was 
found guilty, and was, also, convicted 
in the district court, and upon appeal 
to the Supreme court the case was re- 
versed, the Supreme court, in part, 
saying: ‘By way of analogy we may 
note that the plea of reasonable self- 
defense may always be interposed in 
justification of the killing of a human 
being. We see no fair reason for hold- 
ing that the same plea may not be in- 
terposed in justification of the killing 
of a goat or deer The right of defense 
of person and property is a constitu- 
tional right (article 1, sec. 1, Constitu- 
tion of Iowa), and is recognized in the 
construction of all satutes. If in this 
case it was reasonably necessary for 
the defendant to kill the deer in ques- 
tion. in order to prevent substantial 
injury to his property, such fact, we 
have no doubt, would afford justifica- 
tion for the killing’. 


“Therefore, what one may do to a 
‘goat or deer’ he may, when ‘reasona- 


bly necessary’. do to a pheasant, or to 
any other kind of bird, or animal, 
whether such bird, or animal—as the 
case may be—is the property of the 
state, or of some private individual, 
when circumstances warrant ‘action’, 
in order to protect either the person 
or property. But in order to avoid lia- 
bility one must ‘kill’ in defense of his 
‘own’ property, although he, acting as 
agent, for the owner may doubtless 
destroy such birds or animals.” 








Joint Stock Bank Investigations 


There has been quite a flurry in the 
Joint Stock Land Bank system lately, 
and charges have been made against 
some officers and some banks in this 
territory. Farmers who -took out loans 
thru the Joint Stock Land Basak 
should remember that whatever comes 
out of the investigation, their situa- 
tion as borrowers will not be affected. 
Those who have taken out loans thru 
the Federal Land Banks should re- 
member that the Federal Land Banks 
and the Joint Stock Land Banks have 
nothing in common except that both 
are supervised by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and-that the Federal Land 
Banks in this section are in splendid 





shape 








at the POWER END of the BELT 


HE belt-work season is here again. Now the belt will come 
into play on many jobs and you will want dependability at 
both ends of it. At one end the machines will change many 
times in a year, but the same tractor must stand steadv and 
ready with plenty of power through it all. 


Thresher, ensilage cutter, husker and shredder, feed grinder, 
hay press, wood saw, etc.—all are idle and helpless without power. 


The best of them are only as good as the power is. When the 
power is inadequate the machine is weak and inefficient. When 
the power is faulty, the job may be bungled, valuable time lost, 
and part of the crop value sacrificed. 


Assurance of ample power and steady operation in belt work 
—as in all drawbar work and all power take-off work—lies 
in McCormick-Deering Tractor ownership. International Har- 
vester tractor design has always given 100 per cent attention to 
the requirements for belt power. Study the 15-30, the 10-20, 
or the new Farmall, and you will see. Look at the big wide 
belt pulley; note its correct position, parallel with the wheels, 
ready for instant location in the belt. Note the:throttle governor 
which keeps the speed uniform, saving fuel and saving 
wear. Set the tractor on a belt-work job and leave 
it— you can always depend on a McCormick- 
Deering to run unattended all day long. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


2 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, IIL. 


ae 
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There is great and lasting satisfaction and pride of ownership 


in the standard 


farm power, the 4-cylinder tractors known 


the world over as McCormick-Deering. Your choice among 
these three quality tractors—15-30, 10-20, and the Farmall. 
See them at the dealer’s store or write us for a catalog. 





The Farmall is the new all-purpose 
McCormick-Deering, designed to 
handle planting and cultivating of 
corn, cotton, and other row crops 
along with all other power work. This 
view shows the belt pulley. Farm- 
all is perfectly fitted for belt work. 
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“*Two years of my Goodyear Klingtite Belt, in corn shredding, 
threshing, feed avinding and silo filling, has convinced me 
that this is the belt for every farmer. No slipping, stretching 
or jumping. Ithas gone through more than 200 days’ work for 
me and doesn’t show a sign of wear. It looks good for many 
years of service.”’—NELS STORLIE, Lakeville, Minnesota 





VERY farmer should have a Goodyear Klingtite Farm 
and Tractor Belt because this belt is scientifically 
designed and built for farm power duty. It has those 
qualities which put an end to belt troubles, save time, 
and do a better job. Its clinging friction grip keeps a 
slipless hold on the pulleys and delivers full engine power. 
It runs with a free-swinging, loose-hung action that favors 
the engine bearings and makes the most of fuel. Its ply 
construction distributes the load to insure long, slow, 
even wear. Weather-proof, it will not shrink or stiffen 
and is subject to a minimum of stretch, thus eliminating 
engine re-setting. It requires no dressing, and needs no 


breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Farm and 
Tractor Belts are made in endless 
type only for heavy duty. Other 
belts, in cut lengths, specially con- 
structed for all drives. They are 


sold and serviced by all Good- 
year Mechanical Goods Service 
Station Dealers and by many 
progressive hardware dealers the 
country over. 





Copyright 1927, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 





KLINGTITE BELTS 





SAFELY 


You can now stop tosses caused by rats and mice 


without risk to your stock or poultry. K-R-O isthe | 


new safe —— made from squill bulbs as recome 
mended by Government Experts. 


NOT A POISON 
Severe tests have proved that K-R-O is harmless in 


any quantity to human beings, livestock, pets or | 


pouty but kills rats and mice every time. 

Joes not contain arsenic, phosphorus, barium care 
bonate or any other deadly poison. At your drug- 
gists 75c—large size (4 times as much) $2.00. Or 
sent direct from us postpaid if he cannot need, you. 
” Kel] R= -» Springfield, 


KI Ke R° ONLY 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








The smoother, easier action of the 
Dempster Windmill is a natural result of 


superior construction. The Dempster 
is the only windmill which has*the com- 
bined advantages of Machine Cut Gears, 
Timken Bearings, and the One Oiling a 
Year feature. 

Of course the Dempster turns easier 
and runs smoother, and lasts longer, too! 
See it at your Dealers. Write tor com- 
plete description. | 


DEMPSTER MILL MEG. CO. 
731 So. 6th St. Beatrice, Nebr. 


DEMPSTER? . 














ANNU- aitee 
Windm 


GLOBE MACHINERY ni Sel co. 
Distributors in Eastern lowa 
Des Moines, iowa 





Denlson Double 
Process Drain Tile 


Are The Best 


Write for 
King’s Book 
‘Tile Drainage 
It’s FREE 





Sold by Your Local Dealer 


ss Mason City Brick & Tile Co.. 
| 124 Brseb teteye| Bldg. 


Mason City, Ia. 


| 
| 
| 
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‘Wild asi ane Shoestring 


A Tale of Nebraska In the Eighties 


By RAYMOND A. BERRY 


CHAPTER XX 

ACK at the house, Kate hastened to 

find Tanner. 

“Caleb,” she called, breathlessly, 
“there’s a bunch planning to drive Dave 
out of the country tonight. Isn’t it 
awful! Father and I are going over to 
try to stop them. Dave did send me a 
letter, and that old beast of a Clapper 
burned it.” 

Caleb rose to his feet and marched 
over to the rack holding his hat and 
coat. 

“Tell your father to hitch the driv- 
ing team to the light wagon. I’m going 
with vou. Where are they aiming to 
meet?” 

“At Clapper’s. 
time to drive?” 

Caleb looked at his watch. 

‘Only six-thirty,” he assured her. 
“They won’t be gathered for a while 
yet, and it will take a spell for them 
to get worked up to the point of vio- 
lence.” 

“I’m going to ride,” Kate decided, 
“so if anything happens. to the wagon, 


Do you think there is 


| I ean go on anyhow.” | 
“You’ll find we won’t keep you wait- | 








SSS eee 


Then there was a crash of glass. 

“Away with your dommed poison,” 
boomed the Irishman. “I’m quitting be 
fore my wits have become clean addled, 
and I’m telling you now, men, I’ll be 
after havin’ no part in this night’s job, 
Bedad, it’s a sorry piece of wur-r-k, I'm 
thinkin’.” 

“Gone soft, eh?” 
wouldn’t have thought 
ten old bog trotter.” 

O’Conner’s roar shook the house. 

“No smutty-tongued Clapper, clap. 
pin’ in a cracked bell, can talk like 
that to me. Begorra, and I’ll pull the 
auld devil’s beard out one hair at a 
time.” 


sneered Joel. “J 
it of a flea-bit. 


HERE was a sound of falling chairs, 

together with a babel of voices, 
Caleb’s fingers tightened on Kate's 
arm, and he chuckled drily. 

“There’s dissension in their ranks 
already, and I’ve got a scare to throw 
at Clapper, too.” 

Just then Hiram pushed the door 
open and the three stepped inside, 
Clapper was in a far corner, with the 
Irishman striving to reach him, three 


‘ft was scared stiff old Clapper and his bunch would get you.” 


ing much,” Tanner called, as Hiram 
drove the team out of the gate. 
Swiftly the road slipped by, but to 


Kate, torn with anxiety, it passed with | 


| snail-like slowness, as she visualized 





the mad mob at Clapper’s surging out 
on their errand of violence, while Dave 
sat at home, unsuspecting and lone- 
some. She flushed scarlet in the night. 
Who was she to have set herself up as 
a judge and let a barrier of condemn- 
ing criticism build up between them? 
Dave had always pushed her past the 
hard places and had never failed with 
a laugh and a boost, and she, when he 
had needed her most, had failed utterly. 
And this was Cartwright self-right- 
eousness, - 


HANKFULLY she glimpsed a light 
at Clapper’s as they drew on top of 
the flat. Someone was there. Of course 


it might be only Mrs. Clapper and the | 
| himself that 


children. Then, as they came nearer, 
horses were discernible, tied to the 
fence around the barnyard, while two 
or three pin points of light revealed 
the presence of smoking men. 
Inside, as they approached the door, 


| could be heard the sound of high- 
| pitched voices>~Then there came a lull 


| 


in the confusion, and Kate heard Clap- 
per’s nasty, whining drawl. 

“Give O’Conner another pull at the 
bottle, boys. He acts a mite chicken- 


‘hearted.” 


“Here, Ireland,” another laughed, 
harshly, “suck at this. It will put some 


| heat in your veins.” 








men dragging at his big frame. Action 
ceased momentarily as the fifteen or 
twenty men stared at the newcomer 

“Well, Hiram, made up your mind 
you couldn’t miss the fun, eh?” Clap 
per whined. “One of the boys has lost 
his mind; otherwise we’re all set. But 
what’s the girl along for? And Tan 
ner? He’s too much of an old woman 
for anything like this.” 

Cartwright straightened himself up, 
and glowered around the room. 

“Men,” he said shortly, “I’ve come 
to tell you it is all a mistake. Dave 
hasn’t done the things he’s been ac 
cused of.” 

There were several of Boyd’s cronies 
in the crowd, altho Kate failed to see 
Boyd. 

“The hell he hain’t;” one of them 
exclaimed, roughly. “Who did, then*’ 

“I set the fire,” Cartwright an 
nounced calmly, “and it was Clapper 
asked Dave to file of 
Number Thirteen to prevent Boyd from 
doing so. You men all know that ‘'ve 
been a man of my word.” 

Hiram’s air was authoritative, nd 
somehow he made these startling (is 
closures in so matter-of-fact a manuer 
that those present failed to notice « ny: 
thing irregular or peculiar in his <ay- 
ing so—that is, excepting Clapper, who 
suddenly found himself cornered it 
his own brand of trap. 
was staring at him with the lofty con- 
demnation of a judge sentencing 2 
criminal, and Joel looked the pa) 

(Concluded on page 19) 


Cartwricht/ 
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Baling Hay for Home Use 


Fremont County Farmer Finds It Saves Labor and Expense 


YSING sweeps 
L baling hay in the field as soon as 
cured are unusual methods of handling 
but E. P. Laughlin, of Fre- 
it for 


for lowa, 
mont county, has been doing 
ven years and finds it very satisfac- 
Most corn belt farmers never 

bale hay sale, but Mr. 


Laughlin finds it desirable for his own 


unless for 


His herd of around 100 Shorthorns, 
big and little, consume a large amount 
of hay. Mr. Laugwtin likes to have 
them fed outdoors in order to distrib- 
ute the manure in the fieids thruout 
the vear as largely as possible. He 
found baled hay fits in with this 
scheme of things very nicely, much 
better than loose hay. When the pas- 
ture gets a bit short or the snow cov- 
ers the field feed in winter, a few 
bales can be broken and fed the cat- 
tle with little labor and no inconve- 
nience. 

Much clover and alfalfa hay is 
wasted by ordinary methods of feed- 
ing, whether in mangers in barns, 
racks outside barns or near stacks, or 
scattered loose on the ground in the 
fields. Mr. Laughlin has found feed- 
ing baled hay much less’ wasteful 
whether fed in mangers or directly on 
the ground. He has built some mov- 
able plank mangers for feeding baled 
hay. They are four feet wide, three 
feet deep and sixteen feet long. They 
are easily moved from one place to 


has 


another. They can be used close to | 


the barn, behind the windbreak or in 
the field. If a snowdrift piles up 
alongside or over the manger, a few 
minutes with a team will put it in a 
better location. The same applies 
when the yards become muddy in the 
spring. 

Mr. Laughlin depends on red clover 
largely for hay. It is somewhat more 
satisfactory for baling than alfalfa. It 
fits in better in his rotation plans and 
type of farming than alfalfa. This is 
why he has continued to make it his 
main hay crop rather than its better 
baling qualities. He has baled alfalfa 
satisfactorily, but it molds and heats 
easier when baled than red clover. 
Getting it thoroly dry is necessary for 
baling. This is often difficult. 

Since Mr. Laughlin either pastures 
his second crop or cuts it for seed, the 
bulk of his baling 1s done with first 
crop red clover. With a gang of: six 
men, if they pile it in the field, 
seven if hauling directly to the barn, 
he bales sixteen to, eighteen tons in a 
dav of eight hours. With a 16x18-inch 
bale, using nine-foot wires, he gets a 
bale of eighty to ninety pounds. 

The hay is brought to the 
irom the windrow by a single 
The baler is moved whenever 
haled hav gets too far away 

ep to keep the gang busy. 
can be moved in fifteen 

tes to a new location. It is generally 
hecessary to move the machine every 
or three hours. Hauling the baled 
directly to the barn is the com- 

practice, but if short of help a 
stack cover will protect it for a day or 


baler 
sweep. 
the un- 
for one 
The 


Y 


any men find it necessary to stack 
hav outside because of limited barn 
room. The amount of spoiled hay un- 


der corn belt weather conditions runs 


high. O. D. Ball, of Dawson county, 
Nebraska, reports that the average 
spoilage of stacked hay runs over 15 


per cent. This record covers a period 
of years involving hundreds of stacks. 
Under Iowa conditions the percentage 
runs higher, especially when we have 
a wet fall. The saving by baling in- 
Stead of stacking merits consideration, 
especially with clover or alfalfa. Mr. 
Laughlin has forty tons stored in a 
Space twenty feet square by sixteen 
feet high. For economy in handling 
and reducing waste of hay, baling in 


or | 


min- 


in haymaking and | 


the field offers possibilities to Iowa 


| farmers even tho the hay be for home 


} gain, 





use and not for sale. 





Fattening Steer and Heifer 
Calves 


One lot each of range bred Here- 
ford steer and heifer calves which 
had been compared in a feeding trial 
at the Missouri Experiment station 
were marketed at the National Stock 
Yards, Illinois, on June 15, 1927. The 
steers weighed 724 pounds, sold for 
$11.50 per cwt. and left $12.44 per head 





above original and feed cost, while the | 
heifers weighed 692 pounds, sold for | 


$11.00 per cwt. and left $9.47 per head 
above original and feed cost. 

The steers gained more rapidly than 
the heifers, gaining 2.1 pounds daily 
while the heifers gained 1.84 pounds 
daily. 

The steers made more economical 
gains than the heifers, requiring 446 
pounds of grain, 114 pounds of hay, 
350 pounds of silage per 100 pounds 
while the heifers ate 508 pounds 
of grain, 135 pounds of hay and 445 
pounds of silage per 100 pounds gain. 


The heifers showed marketable fat- 
ness earlier than the steers, and at the 


time of marketing graded slightly 
higher on foot. 
The heifers had a higher dressing 


percentage than the steers, 60.93 per 
cent, as compared with 58.56 per cent 
for the steers. 

The carcasses of both lots graded 
“Good” to “Choice”; those of the heif- 
ers grading slightly higher than those 
of the steers. 

The cattle were calved on the Mata- 
dor ranch in Texas in the spring of 
1926, shipped to the Experiment sta- 





| and so far as rapidity 


tion feed lots at Columbia in Novem- 
ber 


and started on November 25 in | 


dry lot on @ ration of shelled corn, 8 


parts; 
falfa and corn silage, 
ten to full feed which was continued 
196 days, or until June 9. 


cost $37.10; 
feed, 
and a pork credit of $2.36, 
ing price of $83.29 per head; 
the heifers 
$32.10 in the feed lots, had a feed cost 
| of $32.80, 


al- | 
got- 


cottonseed meal, 1 part; 


gradually 


The steers weighed 339 pounds and 
consumed $32.28 worth of 
cost of $3.83 
and a se!!- 
while 
354 pounds, cost 


had a marketing 


weighed 


marketing charge of $3.71, 


pork credit of $1.90 and a selling price | 
of $76.18. 


cottonseed 
$5. 
cwt. 


Corn was charged at 70c, hay $18.00, 
meal $35.00, corn silage | 
50 and pork credited at $10.00 per | 


The calves started on feed slowly | 


| as they are fat and before they 


| pounds. 
| and steers and the market upon which 


| the trials, write to the Missouri 


because they were young and had a 
long trip from the ranch to Columbia. 
At the end of four weeks they were 
eating in fairly good shape. The av- 
erage daily ration for the steers thru- 
out the trial was 9.38 pounds grain, 
2.39 pounds hay, pounds silage, 
while the heifers ate daily 9.37 pounds 
grain, 2.5 pounds hay and 8.19 pounds 
silage. 


79 
4.009 


This is the second trial of this test 
and economy 
of grain and finish of the cattle at 
marketing time are concerned the two 
tests agree. 

Last year the heifers sold ‘higher 
than the steers, while this year the 
case” was reversed so that the heifers 
were slightly more profitable last 


| year, while the steers had that advan- 


It seems safe to con- 
clude that heifers gain less rapidly 
and less economically than steers of 
similar kind, that they get fat more 
quickly, and that it is especially de- 
sirable that they be marketed as soon 
get 
700 
heifers 


tage this spring. 


heavy; that is, much above 
The relative cost of 


too 


they will sell in addition to the fac- 
tors mentioned above will be the basis 
for determining the advisability of 
feeding heifers or steers. 

For further information concerning 
Ex- 
periment station, Columbia, Mo. 
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Illinois Says: 


1—Without concentrates 
young pigs make little gain 
on rape or alfalfa pastures. 


2—Pigs that are fed a small 
amount of corn during the 
summer consume more tank- 
age in the fall, when self-fed 
their tankage, than can be 
used economically. 


3—tThe self-feeding of corn 
and tankage to pigs on pasture 
proves to be an economical and 
labor-saving method of grow- 
ing and fattening pigs for the 
early fall market. 


>) Outi in Front Every Time! 


No stop till we get to market. We'll 
a be 30 days ahead of the runs; catch 
i the market at its peak; show gains at 


a7 
' 
6% . h 
", 
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| 


ah | Nati r i 
Iowa Says: 


In speaking of full feeding on pas- 
ture, Leaflet No. 5, Iowa Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station says: “It 
pays to feed a good ration because 
the gains are more rapid, the pigs 
healthier, the feed requirements 
lower, and the days of labor ‘less, 
inasmuch as the hogs are marketed 
sooner. In the fall the early hogs 
on the market generally bring the 
better prices.” 


the lowest cost per pound; and make 
Mon money for the Boss—plenty of money! 


Nebraska Says: 


“The profit on the average 
pig during the summer is 
usually greatest where the 
most grain is fed,” says 
Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin 
No. 165. 


Order Purina Pig Chow from the feed store with the checkerboard sign. 
PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Seven fet Mills Located for Sesvtee 


Write us for a 1927 Hog Booklet—free 


Sake 


WALLACES’ FARMER, July 8, 1927 




















HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 

















Getting the Most Out of the 
Oil Stove 


O insure the complete burning of 
kerosene it is absolutely necessary 
that there be just the correct draft to 
draw the kerosene vapor or gases off 
the wick, permit the proper amount 
of air to enter, and mix the gas and 
air thoroughly. There must be an 
efficient combustion chamber in which 
to burn this thoroughly mixed vapor. 
Combustion chambers are of two 
general types, usually known as short 
drum and long drum, or long chimney 
types. The short burner allows the 
flame to strike the cooking utensils, 
but in the long chimney type combus- 
tion is completed within the chimney, 
and the flame does not touch the cook- 
ing utensils. 

Some women prefer the short drum 
type because it appears that the flame 
playing on the cooking dishes is a 
hotter flame than the one in the long 
chimney type of stove, but in actual 
practice there is very little difference. 
The long chimney burners are fre- 
quently referred to as the “blue flame” 
stoves, and for that reason lots of 
people think that when this type of 
burner is turned high enough to gen- 
erate blue flame tipped with yellow 
that the stove will smoke. This is 
not true; in fact, oil stove people say 
that the burner operates more effi- 
ciently when the blue flame is topped 
with yellow tips about one and one- 
quarter inches long. Placing a tin 
over the burner when the flame is 
set at this height will demonstrate 
the absence of smoke, and cooking 
or frying can be done with a yellow- 
tipped flame so much more quickly 
that this advantage should be known 
to all users of oil stoves. 

However, the blue flame should not 
be turned high immediately the stove 
is lighted, but should be given time 
to become thoroughly heated. This 
requires about three minutes. If the 
room is cold it may take just a little 
longer. 

The majority of oil stoves make use 
of cotton wicks. Those which do not 
have wicks, require a special priming 
fuel, usually gasoline. A cotton wick 
ought to last a year or longer under 
ordinary conditions. Carbon wiil al- 
ways form to some extent when kero- 
sene is burned and this should be re- 
moved with either a cloth or one of 
the patented wick cleaners. 

There are two types of long chim- 
nevs on oil stoves, one is single walled 
and the other double. It is said of 
the double wall chimney that it is 
more efficient, because of the addi- 
tional volume of air drawn into the 
space between the inner and outer 
walls of the chimney, which air be- 
comes heated and rises to the top of 
the chimney, where it is added to the 
main volume of heat coming from the 
inside of the chimney. 

Some of the better oil stoves are 
equipped with a device that prevents 
turning the flame too high and auto- 
matically resets itself as the wick 
burns down. This is a good feature, 
and people considering new oil stoves 
should see this feature in action. 

Most people do not get as much out 
of their oil stove as they might for 
the reason that they do not under- 
stand thoroughly the principle of oil 
cooking. These points should clear 
up some of the misunderstanding, and 
we shall be glad to hear from those 
ot vou who have special problems. 





What Is a Good Home? 


ee needs of different people vary 

so much that a home which just 
suits one family might never do for 
another. The measure of a good home 
is the way the particular home meets 


the special needs of the individual 
family. A family which occupies its 
dining-room only at mealtime may 
want only the furniture and equipment 
necessary for the three meals; while a 
family which uses the dining room as 
a study and general gathering place 
may want a bookcase, a desk and 
some easy chairs there, too. Those 
who are out of doors most of the day 
are likely to want quiet spots for read- 
ing and sewing at home; whereas the 
people who come from school or occu- 
pations away from home may need a 
place to romp, a living-room for im- 
promptu parties, or a hall that will 
serve as boxing ring as well as pas- 
Sageway. It isn’t the number of 
rooms or the kind of furniture in a 
house that matters; it’s the way these 
things answer the family’s demands 
for a place to live and to share life 
together. 


Patchwork Thots 


There is just as much difference 
between the old flowers and their 
newer hybrids as there is between 
scrub and fine-blooded livestock. Take 
irises for example. The common yel- 
low iris that we see growing in sod 
and fence corners and most anywhere 
that it can get a start, is lovely 


























moments” in their lives. The one re- 
marked: “Hanging out the clothes on 
a@ summer morning with the roses in 
bloom and a-faint fragrance of hay 
drying in the meadow across the way 
is a moment that lingers rich and full 
of feeling. It makes me happy to think 
how happy I was then—pleased with 
the morning which was certainly a 
washlady’s dream of a perfect day, 
pleased with myself for putting out 
things all so nice and white and hung 
neatly in sets as my mother had 
taught me; pleased with the way our 
big yard, kept so neatly mowed, 
looked. I knew it sounds like a funny 
thing to class as a rich moment any- 
thing that has to do with wash day 
morning.” 

The other said: “The moment when 
a boy in his teens asked for my opin- 
ion with regard to plans for his fu- 
ture, a distinctive honor for this boy 
to confer upon anyone, is one that I 
cherish dearly. We had hardly cred- 
ited him with thinking at all and here 
he was having such serious thoughts. 
That moment was the beginning of a 
wonderful period of understanding be- 
tween us.” 

“Another time,” said the first speak- 
er, “that I am still able to recall with 
almost the thrill of that first occasion 
was when I first walked back over 
our newly-acquired farm, and over to 
the highest knoll on it thru a red 
clover meadow. In that moment when 

















make it most convenient. 


pumps furnish hard and soft water. 








This remodeled farm kitchen shows a number of built-in features that 
At the extreme right is the ironing board and 
the series of cupboards, including a cleaning closet at the right, furnish 
ample room for everything needed for work in this domain. 
It would seem a bit inconvenient at 
dishwashing time to have the sink on the left, but doubtless 
remedied in time by the installation of faucets. 





The two 


this will be 








enough as a spot of color from a dis- 
tance and looking at its frosty fresh- 
ness early in the morning it is some- 
thing to admire. A hot sun wilts and 
fades it very quickly, however, and it 
is very fragile and disappointing as 
a cut flower. Beside it take Lent A. 
Williamson, the highest scoring iris. 
It is tall and vigorous and shows its 
fine breeding all over it. Even the 
leaves, which aren't usually a con- 
sideration in the development of fine 
flowers, show a higher class of being. 
It is a beautiful iris. a combination 
of blue in the standards and deep pur- 
plish-blue in the falls. The standards 
have perfect form and size for the 
falls. It neither fades in the sunlight 
nor is broken by the wind. It has 
admirable vigor and is everything that 
the older types of iris is and much 
more. 


A meeting of two close friends led 
to discussion of what had been “rich 


I stood on top of the knoll and saw 
our farm, ours despite a whopping 
big mortgage, I thought that I was the 
happiest person in the whole world, 
kings and queens and millionaires in- 
cluded. I remember I considered it 
quite auspicious that I found a four 
leaf clover that day.” 





Big clothing manufacturers have 
been forced to enlarge the sizes of 
the dresses and suits for one, two 
and three year old children to meet 
the demands made by mothers all over 
the country, according to a letter in 
the Journal of the American Medical 
association. 

During the past year the complaints 
have poured in about the small neck 
bands, the first time in history that 
baby garments have failed to please, 
the manufacturers assert. Many of 
the complaints come from the far west 
which might indicate that the western 
style in fresh fruits and vegetables 


might have something to do with 
there being real need for a change in 
styles of baby dresses. It may be, too 
that fewer and fewer mothers are 
making the tiny garments themselves, 
but are rather relying on the ready- 
mades which are so well made ani 
so cheap that they see no economy, 
in making them. 


It is to be hoped that nothing wil! 
supplant the neighborhood picnic o 
the Fourth of July with their patrioti: 
services which mean much to every 
one because everybody takes part and 
which leavés much more _ pleasant 
aftertaste than going a long way to 
a big celebration that is somebod 
elses. Men and women who work eacii 
year to keep the patriotic spirit alive 
for their communities as well as thei: 
country deserves a great deal oi 
credit. 


The Pre-School Child | 


Spare the Words and Train 
the Child 


“T*REDERICK doesn’t pay any atten- 
tion when I speak to him. He 
simply doesn’t hear what I say, so how 
can one expect him to obey?’ com- 
plained one young mother to another. 
“My two children used to be ex- 
actly that way,” 
“T talked to them about their faults 
and mistakes until I was thoroly dis- 
couraged and without any results 
whatever—they simply, as you say, did 
not hear me! 
“One time while on a visit at xrand- 
mother’s I confided my failure to that 
‘You 











answered the, other. 


dear and understanding lady. 
talk too much,’ she answered. ‘Of 
course they do not listen. A young 
child can not reason. His attention is 
quick to catch and quicker to wander. 

““T firmly believe in a mother talk- 
ing with her children which, when you 
come to think about it, is quite differ- 
ent from talking to them. 

“*Talk with them as you work and 
play together just as you would talk 


or visit with an older friend upon 
whatever interests you both. 
“<But when you speak to them, 


think before you speak. Express your 
wish or your admonition in the plain- 
est. simplest way possible. If it must 
be repeated, endeavor to use exactly 
the same words the second time—or 
the tenth time. 

“*You must have noticed how the 
children hasten to obey you when you 
become really exasperated. But did 
you ever stop to think why this is 
true? It is not because they are 
afraid of severe punishment because 
that is unknown to them. Isn’t it be- 
cause, being exasperated, you speak in 
a short, clear, decisive way? You at- 
tract their attention. You make your 
wish perfectly clear. You speak as 
if you expected to be obeyed. And 
they hasten to do as you bid.’ 

“Anything was worth trying. So I 
endeavored to follow grandma's sug- 
gestion. I soon learned exactly what 
she meant. 

“T did not speak 4: a cross or threat- 
ening way. But I did plan _ before 
speaking just what I wished to say; I 
chose the fewest, clearert words that 
could express it; and then I spoke in 
a clear, business-like way and as if 
I expected them to obey at once. That 
has been a great help to me in obtain- 
ing obedience.” 

“‘*Anything is worth trying’ as you 
say. I certainly am tired of talking 
to deaf ears!’”—Alice Margaret Ash- 
ton. 
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Garden Club 








: eae GARDEN CLUB EDITOR: 
| \fter reading the article in May 
regarding C. D. Kirkpatrick’s 





pansies, we measured some of 
also grown from mixed seed 
last year. We found several 
- measured two inches by two and 
alf inches and one measured two | 
one-fourth by two and one-half | 


After a hard rain and hail 
our pansies were beaten flat. 
storm and heavy weight of the 
oms had pulled them down. The | 
morning we picked one hundred | 
| fifty blossoms from fifteen plants. 
The next week we picked eighty-five 
from the same plants. And yet some 
peonle think pansies are delicate. I 
» enclosing a pansy picked the next 
norning after the storm. It measured 
vo by two and one-half inches be- 
fore pressing. } 
| wish everyone could see our yel- 
roses. They are ten feet high 
place, and have hundred of 
roses in bloom. They can be seen for 
a long distance. 
| greatly enjoy all the flower arti- 
in your paper. 
Sincerely, 
ALMA M. MOORE. 
Ft. Collins, Colorado. 


aa one 


cies 


The Garden Club editor has received | 
a number of large pansies thru the 
mail lately. Mr. Kirkpatrick and his 
daughters started something when 
they attempted to make southeastern 
lowa the ideal pansy growing spot of 
the country, though it looks right now 
as if they might succeed in doing so. 
Another large pansy grown down near 
Keota, Iowa, came in this week, and 
it also shows the Kirkpatrick infuence 
for soil building in the community. 
This particular pansy was sent in by 
Mary Isabel Klein, and measured two 
and three-eighths inches across, well 





nigh establishing a record for pansy | 
growth. 
The Klein garden where it was 
grown, is unusual in several respects. 
Ten years ago it was an exceptionally | 


poor piece of ground—an old black- 
berry patch covered with clay from 
the recently dug cellar. After an in- 
tensive soil improvement program it 
now produces more than any like 
The garden also includes roses, 


area 


lilies, gladioli and iris in dozens of 
named varieties, and there is a pretty 
representative collection of everything 
in the catalog. 





Right now is the time to get lovely 
garden pictures. Garden Club mem- 
ders should send in pictures of pretty 
spots in their gardens, for that is 
the only way we have of seeing each 
gardens. The editor of this 
department has hopes that a great 
many may be sent in, so many in fact 
that we can have a whole page of 
nothing but pictures of our gardens. | 
And if the pictures were clear and | 
distinct enough we think we might | 
be able to persuade the editor to let 
them be shown on the outside cover 
of Wallace’s Farmer. 


other's 








The Rev. Mr. Benbow in comment- 
ing on his hybrid tea and climbing 
roses this spring, said: “Our Souvenir 
Claudius Pernet is looking fine; also 
the Mary Wallace. Climbing American 
Beauty promises much, too. The Dr. 
Huey came thru as usual with protec- 
tion. In fact, they all were covered 
with an earth blanket.” Regarding his 
‘en of hardy roses, Rev. Mr. Ben- 
bow is enthusiastic over the Hugonis. 
“I have twelve species of roses, in- 
cluding the Hugonis, which this year 
Will give us a lot of bloom. If I had 
the space and opportunity, I’d go in 
for a rose garden of all hardy ones, | 
like the hybrid Rugosas.”—C. D. K. 








Necklines and Collars 
ECOMINGNESS in clothes isn’t a 
matter of clothes only; they 
should be suitable to the occasion and 
to the purse as well. 





Women should choose necklines be- 
cause they are becoming, not because 
they are fashionable. Necklines and 


| collar shapes can affect the apparent 


size and shape of the head and neck 
and, therefore, need to be_ selected 
with care to bring out the good points 
of the wearer or to modify any poor 


| feature. 


V-shaped. necklines are generally be- 
coming, altho on a person with a long 
face and pointed chin they may over- 
emphasize these features. A neckline 
that is V-shaped will lessen’ the 
effect of a chin that is too square and 
will tend to make persons more slen- 


der whose figures exceed the limits 





| 


prescribed by fashion. 


A woman with an oval face and reg- 
ular features may wear necklines of 
almost any shape, including oval, 
Square, Vahaped or _ boat-shaped. 
Square necklines or collars bring out 
the squareness of a square jaw, and 
round neck-lines are seldom becoming 
to round faces. Deep ovals are fre- 
quently becoming to such faces. It is 
all right to repeat lines in the face 
that are good but lines that are less 
desirable should be avoided. 


Collars also have a decided effect 
upon the becomingness of a dress. 
Long, narrow collars on V-shaped 
necklines look best on stout persons. 
Thin persons or those with especially 
thin necks or narrow faces should 
avoid V-shaped necklines. They may 
find that wide rolling collars modify 
such features. 














Our Fashion Department 






































AFTERNOON FROCK 
Shirring gives the important front full- 


ness to skirt in Design No. 2858. The 


narrow, removable belt creates a bloused 
suggestion. It is collarless in oval shape 
neckline. In violet-purple shade of chif- 
fon with matching grosgrain ribbon, it is 
simply adorable. Black crepe back satin, 
Chanel red georgette crepe, royal blue 
crepe Roma or printed silk crepe is also 
chic. It can be made in less time than 
it would take to shop for a new frock. 
Back in one piece; front in two sections. 


| The lower section shirred and stitched to 


upper waist section, after which the side 
and shoulder seams are closed. Complete 
instructions with pattern, which comes in 





sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material with 
3% yards of ribbon. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 19 cents. Remit by 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 








by using pure, mild 


Diamond Crystal 


E fruits and vegetables you 

“put up” can be as delicious 

and full of flavor next winter as 

the day you picked them. They 

need lose none of their flavor 
and goodness in the canning. 


Simply use Diamond Crystal 
where your canning recipe calls 
for salt — immediately you have 
made certain of the flavor. Dia- 
mond Crystal is a pure, mild salt 
that dissolves quickly and com- 
pletely, and thoroughly blends 
with the fruits and vegetables. 
It brings out all the fine, delight- 
ful flavors and makes them more 
enjoyable to the taste. 


Because it is pure and mild, 
Diamond Crystal will not bleach 
or toughen the tender skins. 


There is a Diamond Crystal 
Salt for every farm use—for can- 
ning, for table and for cooking, 
for butter and cheese-making, for 
livestock, for curing meats. Ask 
for Diamond Crystal at the store 
where you trade. 


“The Salt thats até Satt-” 


Diamond 
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Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
and the interesting booklet, “101 Uses 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” without 
cost or obligation to you. 





DraMonp CrystTAt Satt Co., 
Dept. 878 St. Clair, Michigan 


Piease send me, free, trial package and book- 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Sait.” 


Name nants 
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[Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





sionally be made 
the quarterly reviews. 








Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 
e duced by any other paper unt?! specia! written ,ermission has been obtained. 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary. these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace. with such slight changes as may occa- 
necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 


- 





ed 





David Anointed at Bethlehem: 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 17, 1927. I Samuel 16:1- 
13. Printed I Samuel 16: 4-13.) 


“And Samuel did that which Jeho- 
vah spake, and came to Bethlehem. 
And the elders of the city came to 
meet him, trembling, and said, Comest 
thou peaceably? (5) And he said, 
Peaceably; I am come to sacrifice 
unto Jehovah; sanctify yourselves, 
and come with me to the sacrifice. 
And he sanctified Jesse and his sons, 
and called them to the sacrifice. (6) 
And it came to pass, when they were 
come, that he looked on Eliab, and 
said, Surely Jehovah's anointed is be- 
fore him. (7) But Jehovah said, Look 
not on his countenance, or the height 
of his stature; because I have rejected 
him; for Jehovah seeth not as man 
seeth; 
appearance, 
the heart. 


but Jehovah looketh 
(8) Then Jesse called Abi- 
nadab, and made him pass before 
Samuel. And he said, Neither hath 
Jehovah chosen this. (9) Then Jesse 
made Shammah to pass by. And he 
said, Neither hath Jehovah chosen 
this. (10) And Jesse made seven of 
his sons to pass before Samuel. And 
Samuel said unto Jesse, Jehovah hath 
not chosen these. (11) And Samuel 
said unto Jesse, Are here all thy chil- 
dren? And he said, There remaineth 
yet the youngest, and, behold, he is 
keeping the sheep. And Samuel said 
unto Jesse, Send and fetch him; for 
we will not sit down till he come 
hither. (12) And he sent, and brought 
him in. Now he was ruddy, and withal 
of a beautiful countenance, and goodly 
to look upon. And Jehovah said, Arise, 
anoint him; for this is he. (13) Then 
Samuel took the horn of oil, and an- 
ointed him in the midst of his breth- 
ren; and the Spirit of Jehovah came 
mightily up’-n David from that day 
forward. So Samuel rose up, and went 
to Ramah.” 

We will miss almost entirely the 
real meaning of this lesson if we lose 
sight of the religious or spiritual evo- 
lution, or, in religious phrase, revo- 
lution or revival, that had heen going 
on among the Israelitish people dur- 
ing the lifetime of Samuel. At the 
beginning of Samuel's career, the na- 
tion was at its lowest moral ebb. The 
period of the judges was to Israel 
what the dark ages were to 
anity, and Samuel was to his age what 
Savonarola and Thomas a’ Kempis, 
among the Catholics, and Luther, John 
Huss, Jerome of Prague. and Jobn 
Knox, among the Protestants, were 
to the people in their respective days. 

In the last d Eli, the priest- 
hood had become corrupt. The sacred 
symbol, the ark, was regarded as a 
charm, and was lost in battle. They 
were under the heel of their foes on 
every side. With Samuel came the 
hope and aieseogee of better things. His 
saintly life, his mature judgment, and, 
above all, his power with God, made 
him the center around which all the 
good of Israel gathered. He inculcated 


avs of 


in his teachings the highest principles | 


morality and righteousness, and 
pointed out the fact that all their 
woes sprang from disobedience to the 
teachings of Moses. 

This new leaven, this aspiration for 
better things, spread through the na- 


of 


tion, gradually drawing the scattered | 
and often hostile tribes together, thus | 


developing a desire for national unity, 
which they in their blindness and ig- 


norance believed could not be realized | 


except by a king, after the manner of 
the nations round about them. 


for man looketh on the outward | 
on 





Christi- | 





Samuel stands forth not as a Levite, 
nor yet as a priest. After the capture 
of the ark, he is never found in com- 
pany with the priesthood. He is a 
representative of the moral law, abid- 
ing and permanent, to which king and 
priest must alike yield obedience. 
From him sprang the school of the 
prophets, the original of our schools, 
colleges and universities. Samuel, as 
no man who lived before him, or for 
thousands of years afterwards, stood 
for education. When the demand came 
for a king, Samuel was deeply grieved, 
but finally 
the best thing to be done under the 
circumstances. When the king showed 
himself unworthy, Samuel “cried (that 
is, prayed) unto the Lord all night,” 
and when he was compelled to an- 
nounce the final rejection of Saul, he 
mourned for him as though he had 
been one of his own sons (I Samuel, 
15:35). 

At this point the lesson takes up the 
sacred narrative: 
mourn for Sav!, seeing I have rejected 
him from being king over Israel?” And 





yielded to the inevitable as | 


“How long wilt thou | 


then he is told to indicate his success- | 
or. It would appear that Saul, notwith- | 


standing his anxiety to have Samuel 
honor him before the elders of his 
people, was deeply incensed at Samuel, 
and there was danger of personal 
violence if it should be known that 
Samuel had appointed his successor. 
He is told to go with a sacrifice. In 
the discharge of his prophetic duties, 
which Samuel had never resigned, he 
would be safe anywhere in Israel. 


In all these long years in which 
Samuel had been the central figure, a 
feeling of awe was aroused when he 
appeared. He was not only the king- 
maker, but the man who was in the 
confidence of Jehovah, 
with His secret purpose. 
that Samuel was approaching the 
town of Bethlehem, and the elders 
came trembling, and asked him the 
purpose of his visit. He told them he 
came to be with them at the village 
festival (occuring ‘n all probability at 


the new moon). He asked them to 
sanctify themselves, that is, to go 
through the washings and purifica- 


tions appointed by the Levitical law, 
and invited Jesse and his family to 
the sacrifice. 

Here for the first time we meet with 
this family which is to figure so large- 
ly in all subsequent Jewish history. 
The father, Jesse, is now an old man, 
with seven grown sons, and another, a 
comparatively young man, who, as was 
the case with large families in those 
was regarded rather as a servant 
as a son. This youngest son 


days, 
than 


belonged to the newer, more spiritual, 
type of Israel. 
The sacrificial feast is spread, and 


Jesse introduced his sons one by one 
to the far-famed prophet. It does not 
appear that either Jesse or any of his 
family had a direct intimation that one 
of his sons was to be selected as king. 
Samuel knew that, but there is no evi- 
dence to show that Jesse did, nor that 
David did, even after his anointing. 
Such a matter could not have been 

concealed, and would have brought on 
a crisis at once. Samuel 
impressed with Eliab, the oldest, 
said to himself: Surely, 
Lord’s anointed. Like Saul, he was 
tall, well formed, and with a kingly 
countenance, just what, according to 
the popular conception of those days 
a king should be who had to deal with 
the giant Philistines. The time for 
that type of king was past. What was 





and acquainted | 
Word came | 


ras evidently | 
and 
this is the | 


wanted now was not merely physical | 


strength nor personal prowess, but a 





knowledge of men, executive ability, 


political sagacity, lion-like courage, 
and, above all, supreme faith in Jeho- 


vah 
was 


and His righteous laws.’ Eliab 
all right, except his heart, using 
that word in its broadest sense. The 
man needed now must be in sympathy 
with the prophetic school, and with 
the broader and better spirit that was 
growing up in the nation. 

Six more of Jesse’s sons were intro- 
duced and passed by, and the feast 
was delayed, perhaps days, until the 
young lad, David, whom it had not 
been considered worth while to bring, 
even if he was, as his name implies, 
his mother’s “darling,” was sent for 
and sanctified, and on him, to the sur- 
prise of the elders, his brethren, and 
Jesse, and even Samuel himself, the 
oil was poured. The context does not 
say that he was there appointed king, 
but does say that “the Spirit of Jeho- 
vah came mightily upon David from 
that day forward.” 

Although we are not told in so many 
words that David entered the school of 
the prophets, the great probability is 
that he did so. We find him at least 
years afterwards at home with them, 
and Samuel standing at their head. 
Here, doubtless, began his lifelong 
intimacy with Nathan the prophet and 
Gad the seer. That he was responsive 
to these new influences and the higher 
life they reveal, is quite clear from the 
concluding statement of the lesson 
above quoted. For as we read thru 
all the history of these times, there 
were special manifestations of spirit- 
ual power among those who were 
under the ministry of Samuel. Men 
were imbued with power 
fore; some permanently, like David: 
others at times only, like Saul. For as 
the lives of all sincere men testify, 
there are times when heaven seems 
nearer and they get a firmer grasp of 
living truths—so there are times in 
the history of nations when they come 
into closer touch with the spirit world; 
for example, in the time of Christ and 
His apostles, in the times of the vari- 
ous reformers, in all churches, and 
in the moral reform movements ini all 
nations. And Dav‘d entered fully into 
the spirit of the better things that 
were coming to Israel, and hence be- 
came not only the great Jewish hero, 
but Israel’s greatest king, and the 
master of sacred song through all suc- 
ceeding ages. 

This lesson furnishes an example of 
the way in which the Lord prepares 
men, and fits them to guide a nation 
in which He has a deep interesg thru 
the crises that come upon it from 
time to time. The man who is thus 
prepared is generally unconscious of 
the preparation. “I will gird thee,” 
said the Lord, in prophecy concerning 
Cyrus; “tho thou hast not known me.” 
That is, I will fit you for the great 
work you are to perform, altho you 
know nothing about it. 


Moses was prepared by long years 


or his parents about his being anoint- 


| for the great work of his life? 


ed as king. He was simply anointed 
under the command of Jehovah. 
Among modern instances, we have 
Washington, prepared by birth and 
training to be the “father of his coun- 
try.” Who does not see the hand of 
the Lord in the preparation of Lincoly 
And 
when his work was done, he was al- 
lowed to be taken away. So there 
seems to be a plan in the lives of 


| great nations, and in the lives of great 
| men, a plan or fitting of which they 


are not conscious, and of which the 
world is not conscious. When the 
time comes the man appears, trained 
and fitted, generally through hardship 


' and suffering, for the great work the 


Lord calls him to do. 





Cleaning Woodwork 
N THE interior of the house woods 


are seldom used in their natural 
state. The surface is covered with 


| two or more coats of varnish, paint 





and so forth, which add to the dura 
bility and in most: cases to the beauty 
as well. The cleaning processes are 


| applied to the last coat of finish and 
| must not injure this. 


Soft woods are finished with paint, 
stain, oil, shellac, varnish or with two 
or more of these combined; hard 
woods with any of these, and in addi- 
tion, wax, or wax with turpentine, or 
both with oil. 

All these surfaces, except those fin- 


| ished with wa, may be cleaned with 


unfelt be- | 


a weak solution of soap or ammonia, 
but the continuous use of any alkali 
may impair and finally remove the 
polish. Refinishing will then be nec- 
essary. Waxed surfaces are turned 
dark by water. Finished surfaces 
should never be scoured or cleaned 
with strong alkalies, like sal-soda, or 
potash soaps. Scouring with these 
strong alkalies will break the paint 
or varnish and destroy the finish. 

A few drops of kerosene or turpen- 
tine on a soft cloth may be used to 
clean all polished surfaces. The latter 
cleans them more perfectly and evap- 
orates readily, tho kerosene is cheaper 
and safer because its vapor is not so 
inflammable as turpentine, and it pol- 
ishes a little as it cleans. However, 


| kerosene evaporates so slowly that the 


of training, thru what seemed the acci- | 


dent of his adoption into the royal 


Egyptian family, for 


dom. When Moses died, the spy Joshua 
had been in the course of preparation 
for doing the work of conquest better 
than Moses could have done it. Jo- 
seph, another example, was prepared 
by hardships in bondage, and by test- 
ings from time to time, for his great 
work of saving from starvation the 
tribe in which the future of the Jewish 
race and the kingdom was wrapped 


up. In like manner, Samuel was 


leading the chil- | 
dren of Israel from bondage into free- | 


trained for his great work of uniting | 


the moral forces of the scattered 
tribes of Israel. Paul was prepared 
long before he knew anything about 
it, for his work of interpreting the 
teachings of Jesus “Tithout sitting 
at the feet of Gamaliel and being 
thoroly versed in Jewish Scripture and 
Jewish controversy, he could not have 
done the work he did, and not then, 
had he not seen the vision on the way 
to Damascus. 

So David was prepared for his work, 
tho unconscious of it. As above re- 
marked, there is nothing said to him 


surface must be rubbed dry each time 
or the dust will be collected and re- 
tained. The harder the rubbing the 
higher the polish. 

Outside the kitchen, the woodwork 
of the house seldom needs scrubbing. 
The greasy layer is readily dissolved 
by weak alkaline solutions, by kero- 
sene or turpentine, while the imbedded 
dust is wiped away by the cloth. Pol- 
ished surfaces keep clean longest. If 
the finish be removed or broken by 
deep scratches, the wood itself absorbs 
the grease and dust, and the stain may 
have to be scraped out. 








is yours if you attend 


(Established 1870, QUINCY. Illinois) 
High grade courses that 
thoroughly prepare 
you for business. Write 
today for Free Year Book 
describing all courses. 
Address the Pres. 





L. MUSS 
QUINCY, ILL 
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By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 


EARCHING for Little Joe, youngest 
S member of the Brown family, who 
‘led to return home after hours spent 
h his brother Hal in the field, Fath- 
er Brown had eonfided to his neighbor, 
Fernandez, the story of a midnight 
marauder who had drawn Hal’s fire. 
A new element of mystery was added 
when in telling of the visit of a stran- 
ger to the Fernandez home, Father 
Brown had recognized from the de- 
scription an old enemy, “Slippery 
Sam” Jacks. This man had been driv- 
en from the Brown home by Hal be- 
cause of an attempted bribe to throw 





the Brown stables, was entered. 

“Jacks is a hard customer,” re- 
marked Father Brown, as with his 
neighbor, Fernandez, he continued the 
search, “but I can’t believe he’d stoop 
to kidnapping. And, anyway, he knows 
we have no money.” 

“You forget the treasure,” said Fer- 
nandez quickly. “He may think you 
have found that.” 

“Treasure!” scoffed Henry Brown. 
“Bunk! All the treasure we find on 
this farm you are welcome to.” 


“Do you mean that, Brown?” de- 
manded Fernandez, stopping short. 
“Will you put that in writing when we 
get back?” 

“Boom!” It was Hal’s signal, and 


without answering, Father Brown hur- 
ied on. Why should his neighbor be 
interested in the strange quest? Soon 
hey were at the crest of the hill to 
ear the disappointing news that young 
ack Miller, chief dependence in the 
hunt because of his knowledge of the 
ountry, was away from home and 
ould not be reached before next day. 

“Of course, we’ll keep on hunting,” 

agreed Neighbor Miller, an energetic 
farmer of middle age, “but Jack could 
do more than all of us put together, 
for he’s roamed these hills since he 
was knee-high to a grasshopper. My 
guess is that the lad just lost his bear- 
ings, but he may have gone miles. 
There’s no real danger unless in the 
darkness he should fall and hurt him- 
self.” 
As if in mocking answer came the 
faint howl of a wolf. Hal caught his 
breath hard and Father Brown flinched 
as if from a blow. 

“No use sticking together,” an- 
nounced Miller abruptly. “Brown, you 
and Fernandez comb this bluff, then 
go east. Hal and I will follow the 
creek. We'll rout out Simpson’s and 
Hardy. Two shots in succession if the 
lad is found. If not found, we meet at 
dawn at your home. Keep on firing, a 
shot at a time,” and 
were off, while Father Brown, torn by 
fear and anxiety, again took up the 
search. 



















LOW dragged the hours while in 

agonized waiting Mother Brown 
with Beth and Mary, waited for tid- 
ings that did not come. Daybreak 
found weary members of the searching 
party gathered with worn watchers in 
the House of the Lone Oak, again to 
take up the hunt as soon as food and 
drink could be had. It was as if the 
earth had opened and swallowed the 
Missing boy, and the men talked in 
guarded tones as the heart-rending 
sobs of Mother Brown came to them. 
More than a dozen men now were in 
the party, and Beth and Juanita insist- 
ed that they, too, must go. 

“That confounded operator has just 
opened up,” announced Neighbor Mil- 
ler, after a short conversation over 
the phone. “But I got hold: of Jack 
Tight away. He’ll be here as fast as a 























far can bring him, but it will be three 
O'clock this afternoon, the best he can 
“0. Before that, we must find Little 
Oe. We’ll do it, won’t we, men?” A 
Cheer was the answer, but Hal’s face 





Miller and Hal - 


a race where Flying Fox, the pride of | 


| fort 
| buzzed, magnifying the story of the 
| midnight intruder, which, due to Fer- 





was drawn and haggard as again he 


: = 
Adventures of the Brown Family 


Strange Conduct of Jack Miller 


took up the search. Father Brown had | 


been prevailed upon to stay and com- 
the bereaved mother. Gossip 


nandez, had now become g¢ommon prop- 
erty. 

“There'll be a necktie party,” sig- 
nificantly observed Jud Burns, a tall 
hill dweller, “if we catch any child 
stealer around heah.” His mates all 
agreed. But again, 
might, no trace of Little Joe was 
found. It was a tired and discouraged 
group that met Jack Miller as he 
sprang from his car and hurried up to 
make inquiry. His neighbors watched 
curiously and somewhat resentfully as 
young Jack drew his father, Hal and 
Father Brown aside so that none could 
hear the conversation as Jack talked 
low and earnestly. 

“You'll just have to trust me, Mr. 
Brown,” said Jack. “I give you my 
word of honor that I don’t know any- 
thing about Little Joe, but I think I 
can find him. There are reasons, tho, 
why I must search alone. I’ll take the 
gun and if I find him I'll fire three 
shots. No, father, I can’t even tell 
you,” as his father started to protest. 
“We are wasting time. I can go part 
of my way in the car.” Springing into 
the car, Jack was off at high speed, 
while the men of the party broke out 
in angry exclamations which were not 
modified as Miller tried to explain. 
Mystery had deepened into mystery. 

(Continued next week) 
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(Continued from page 3) 


search as Psa | 





Station. They are now planting clover ' 


and alfalfa stained in different ways 
under the new seed law. It is said, 
for instance, that certain seedmen 
have stained Arizona seed purple in 
order to make it assume the badge of 
merit of Canadian seed. Also it is 
said that Italian seed may be exported 
to Canada and then brought into the 
United States with the Canadian pur- 
ple stain. In order to detect evasions 
of this sort the tests at Ames should 
be well worth while. It is interesting 
to know that at Ames they have found 
the Grimm and the Canadian Ontario 
variegated alfalfa hardier on the av- 
erage than the Cossack. The Utah 
alfalfa, of which there is probably 
more on the market than any other 
kind, usually gives good results the 
first two years, but then dies out 
rather badly. It is to be hoped that 
the Utah seed growers will get onto 
a Grimm and Ontario variegated basis 
as rapidly as possible. 

The roots of soybeans do not seem 
to have any 
than the roots. of Sudan grass. As 
a seven year average corn after Sudan 
grass has yielded 61 bushels, after 
soybeans 59 bushels and after oats 
58 bushels. The Sudan grass, the soy- 


| beans and the oats were all taken off 
the ground and in every case the land | 


was fall plowed. It is evident that a 
farmer should not delude himself into 
thinking that he is building up his 
soil when he grows soybeans for hay, 
unless, of course, the manure is re- 
turned to the land. 

An interesting experiment which 
has just been started at Ames is seed- 
ing alfalfa at the rate of 5, 10, 15, 20, 
25 and 30 pounds per acre in the 
spring, both with and without a nurse 


more fertilizing value | 





crop; in June without a nurse crop | 


and in August without a nurse crop. 


It is. believed that there is a great | 


advantage in seeding alfalfa by itself 
in the spring provided the land is not 
too weedy. 





\ \ 
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Where will rain hit’, y ys 


this year 


Last year,among the places it hit, was Illinois,where 
thousands of acres of grain rotted in the shock, 
while waiting for threshers. Rain is no respecter of 
state lines, and next year it may be your territory 
that suffers loss. 


The farmer who owns a machine, has the best 
sort of rain insurance. The first day his grain is 
fit to thresh, he gets it all, clean, bgight, and mer- 
chantable—before it’s so dry that it shells,or so wet 
that it sprouts in the shock. 





The RED RIVER 
SPECIAL Line 


Threshers 
You have done all the work of plowing, harrow- |] 22x36 28x46 30x52 
ing, sowing, and harvesting. Why takea chance of 32x56 36x60 
losing your crop and your work? Tractors 

Lauson Built 

The 22x36 Nichols & Shepard Thresher will save 16-32 20-40 
your grain. Any farm tractor, from the Fordson up, N & S 25-50 
will handle it, on the belt or on the road. Red River Special 

Combine 


15’ and 2)’ Cut 
Prairie Type 


N &SS:eam Engines 


It has many features not found in other machines 
that enable it to save more of your grain and clean 
it better. 











It is provided with Hyatt Roller Bearings, at 
every Main Bearing point, Alemite-Zerk Lubrica- 
tion and all sheet metal parts are made of Armco 
Ingot Iron—the great rust resisting material. 


Send For These Books 


| ain ais 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, 


The new books—“‘The Book of Successful Thresh- l 296 Marshall Street, Battle Creek, Mich. | 
ing” and ** Another Great Advance in Threshing I Please send me the books on Threshing. | 
Machines,” will show you how to work outa propo- | NQMC. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccdcveccces I 
sition for threshing that will profitably save all your | City.......2.seseeeceeeeeeeeteercecerers ! 
crop in clean, bright, merchantable grain. They are I RFD.............00.05. ee ! 

free to farmers—just send the coupon. L My tractor is a..........8180......-. make 


NICHOLS.&. SHEPARD 


In continuous business since 1848 








RED TOP GRAIN BINS 


WAREHOUSE YOUR OWN GRAIN 
in one of these fire-safe, vermin-proof steel grain bins. 
Well Built. Well Ventilated. Freight paid. 
WRITE for PRICES 
WE MAMKE-—for the farm—Steel Tanks, Troughs. 
Baskets, Ai: Steel Buildings, Garages, Corn Oribs, Hog 
Houses, Pouitry Houses, and Warehouses for all purposes. 
DES MOINES STEEL TANK CO., Des Moines, | fowa 








of looks seemed to be sodium nitrate 
and manure. The sodium nitrate 
seemed to be far superior as a source 
of nitrogen to ammoniam sulphate. 

L. C. Burnett, the plant breeder, 
was out of town, but I have already 
told about the logold oats, the loturk 


They are still experimenting with 
pharfarlis grass and have found 
strains which will outyield timothy 
about a tenth of a ton per acre. Under 
the conditions at Ames it seems that 
timothy yields more than any of the 
other grasses, being about twice as 


good as orchard grass and yielding | wheat and the Iobred wheat, strains 
-about a half a ton more per acre than | for which he is responsible. 
brome grass. While I have been quite close to 


| bacteria which causes the wilt live in | 


the farm crops work at Ames, for 
many years, I came away again after 
my visit with the impression re- 
newed and strengthened that Pro- 
fessor Hughes and his co-workers are 
| doing a lot to enable the farmers of 
Iowa to produce more at less expense 
than the farmers of the rest the 
cornbelt. 


Professor Hughes showed me an al- 
falfa field infected with a new disease 
called alfalfa wilt, which was dis- 
covered at Ames about eight years 
ago. This disease causes the alfalfa 
to die out rather badly in patches. 
The thing to do when a field becomes 
badly infected is to plow it and put 
in some other crop for a year or two 
after which it can safely be put down 
to alfalfa again. It is said that the 


of 








THOUGHT IT WAS RAIN 


the soil for only six months. This dis- | The party was touring on the continent 


| 
sas . a : i +, } and the guide was doing his best. He 
et is becoming more common in | approached a member of the party one 
| lowa. | morning. 
Professor Hughes showed me the | “Well, madam,” he said, ‘“‘would you like 
pasture fertilizer experiment conduct- | t°,S¢e where the Rhine falls?” 
| “No, I certainly would not,” replied the 


ed by the soils people. The best of 
all the fertilizers from the standpoint 


“IT came out ‘ere to see the sun- 


woman. 
shine.” 
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The Traveler’s Telephone 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Americans are the 
greatest travelers in 
the world. They have 
knit the country together 
by steel rails and made it 
the largest and most pros- 
perous business community 
the world has ever seen. 
Business, friendship and po- 
litical solidarity are main- 
tained by pérsonal touch, 
by travel and the telephone. 

Wherever the business 
man goes in this country, 
be it thirty miles or three 
thousand, he is still within 
earshot of his office, his 
family and his friends, 

He can get them and they 
can get him, and for the 
longest callin the United 
States the day rate is only 
$12 and the night rate is 
only $8. 





For the Bell Telephone 
System is an idea in 
force nationally. All 
the instruments are designed 
in the largest industrial lab- 
oratory in the world and 
made in the same factiieies 
to the one standard of fit- 
ness. All of the telephone 
builders, repairers and oper- 
ators are trained to the 
same ideal and aim; stated 
by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for 
the nation, so far as hu- 
manly possible free from 
imperfections, errors or de- 
lays, and enabling at all 
times anyone anywhere to 
pick up a telephone and 
talk to anyone else anywhere 
else, clearly, quickly and at 
a reasonable cost.” 








On Farm 
Sanitation 


Free Booklets 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to —— = ty yh. and d describing 


KEsDeONl 


(stTawoarpizeD) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


Write to Animal Industry Department 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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sTAve SILOS@ 


it word in =» permanent silo. Write for =. 
Sods adh free fltustrated fact - proving: Utena: 
Tells we manufacture silos under the pest 
nn, rocesses—and not stopping at that—how 
we — them for you in a few days from man | 
to peal 





Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agents wanted in open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
2604 S. Washington St. Peoria, tWinols 


QUALITY CHICKS 
ces 


100% ave, prepaid. Accredited. 60 100 
ELE LIED AAO $6 
Barred Rocks 7 1 62.00 100 
Reds. Wyand. Wh. Rocks, Anc. Orps. 7 65.00 110 
Brahmas 100......$15; Assorted T00 ceeed ones. CATALOG FREE. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, - - COLUMBIA, MO. 


CHICKS 6*UP 


From sturdy, Dareteed re, layers 














White, Brown, Buff Leghorns. $200 $0.0 00 
Rocks, Reds Aneonas, yand. Orbs. .. wt ) oe 78.00 
Assorted, All Breeds.............sssesesesesses-ose 00 64.00 


Prompt shioment. Postpaid. ae “FREE. 
CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES COLUMBIA, MO. 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer | 


when writing advertisers. 
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Lightest-Running 

GEHL sito Fitter 
means less power required 

less ey scl hence longer life. The Geh hi 
has _ all steel construction, non-breakable, 


boiler-plate fly wheel. Absolutely self-feeding. 
All gears enclosed—ruan in oil. 









What a Univer- 
sity Test Proved 
A Gehl cut 19.26 
tons per hour with 
only 13.26 H.P.,ele- 
vating 35 feet ‘and 
running 465 R.P.M. 
—the lowest power 
of any cutter in the test. 


highest silos with low 
speed—3 H.P. and up will 
run —_ lea — s 
everywhere — rite for 
name of nearest dealer. 











It will do as wellon your } GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
farm. — -y Water St.. d 
—»> cs ‘est Bend, 
Wis. 
Y 
ol 
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GRAIN BINS 





Protect your wheat crop | 


against fire, rats, weather, etc. 
Combine harvesting makes 
storage necessary for bigger 
profits. Midwest ail steel 
Heavy Duty Bin easily set up 
or moved. Highest quality— 
low priced—e uaranteed. 
Broieht prepaid, free. Write for free illustrated folder and 
rice 
Tana 
an American Saeko saicecatads Kansas City, Me. 
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BUTTERMILK 


4) S ee ae noenemgy mo 
ed with water makes 
zptin. fot eeter eel | 
water. 
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| limited, 


| among turkeys. 


| fourth of chopped green- food. 














ite THE POULTRY ; 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


| Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
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Speaking of Turkeys 


Turkey instincts are for live meat, 
clean range, pure water, low shade. 
As though realizing that turkeys do 
their bit to secure the survival of the 
fittest by attacking the weak and fee- 
ble, a sick turkey will lag behind the 
flock that slowly meanders home at 
roosting time. They are clannish. 
They can get along with chickens, but 
hey can’t live with them without loss. 
Some authorities contend that the 
protozoan parasite which attacks vari- 
ous regions of the intestinal tract of 
chickens is identical with the para- 
sitic protozoan which causes black- 
head in turkeys. Certainly the major 
losses in turkeys come where they 
run with chickens. Turkeys are grown 
in cemparatively small range, but at 
increased cost in care. A system of 
moving the runs to fresh ground every 
other day resuits in a clean, though 
range. 

Dampness, filth and lice are the 
chief enemies of poults. To avoid 
dampness from the ground, place the 
coops on a board floor elevated on 
boards or bricks to allow circulation 
of air. Make a weekly search for lice 
at the throat, between the quill feath- 
ers of the wings and about the vent. 

An interesting ght one day was a 
turkey hen staked out on the lawn 
of a suburban home. She had a fine 
brood of 15 poults. The owner, a 
semi-invalid, kept the.. on _ fresh 
ground by frequent moving of the 
stake which she drove in even with 
the top of the ground. The hen was 
tied with a piece of binding twine 
long enough to enable her to enter the 
coop, but not to go around it. A 
wrapping of flannel prevented cut- 
ting of the twine. Like the first baby, 
this arrangement took more time than 
conld be giv n to several. 

Over feeding during the first two 
months causes most of the casualties 
A good mash includes 
and corn chops with a 
After 
the fifth week yellow corn may be 
added, and whole wheat. Grit and 
charcoal should be near by. Regularity 
in feeding is essential. The evening 
meal at the same time each day brings 
home the flock. 

Too early roosting is not desirable. 
Always the roosts should be low for 
poults and o1 the level. So long as 
she can hear her poults, the turkey 
hen is a reliable mother, suiting her 
pace to the slowest poult, but a sud- 
den rain may flatten the poults under 
the nearest weed and make them 
dumb. Count the flock, even with a 
good mother. Another gratifying trait 
of the turkey hen is her disposition 
to brood after a few days sitting, or 
even without. 
her, at night, and “y morning she 
accepts them as though s*e had sat 


wheat, bran 


| the full 28 days. 


Keep late poults separate from 
early hatches.—H. W. A. 


The Breeding Cockerels 


“Breeding cockerels already!” 
because in every hatch there are cock- 





Put a few chicks under 4 


| Halpin of Wisconsin before a 


only the yolks, 


, tending a missionary circle. 





produce a more uniform type in th 
progeny than birds of different biog 
lines. This should have weight j; 
choosing the breeders for next year, 





Eggs as Bottled Sunshine 


The number of dull days this spring 
and summer recalls a talk of Professg 
shor 
course at Ames. “Bottled sunshine 
the professor called eggs. He recom 
mended the feeding of yellow co 
where corn was used in the ration an 
on gloomy days one egg beaten up iz 
milk to every thirty chickens. A 
sence of sunshine is a factor in | 
weakness. The following ration wa; 
suggested as a preventive: Yelloy 
corn, 80 pounds; middlings, 20 pounds: 
granulated bone, 5 pounds; lime rock 
5 pounds; salt, 1 pound. Sour mi! 
to drink. No water. 

Some of the dietitians now are giy 
ing the whites of eggs a bad name 
We know one believer in the harmfu 
ness of the white who throws her 
ecg whites down the sink. When asked 
why she did not give them to he 
neighbor, this dear lady replied that 
she thought too much of her neighbo 
to permit her to be harmed by egg 
whites. If twice the number of eggs 
needed are available, we suggest using 
but if eggs are scarce 
use the whole egg. 

If white corn only is available, the 
ration recommended was white corn 
60 per cent; middlings, 40 per cent; 
salt, 1 per cent; sweet skimmed milk, 
and one raw egg to every thirty chicks 
on every-day that the sun is not shin 
ing directly on the. chicks. 


Making Ends Meet 


A group of farm women were at 
The com 
mon talk was that hard times had cut 
down the giving. “How does anyone 
make ends meet this year?” asked on? 
woman. “By getting the must haves 
when they are cheapest,” answered 
another, “by buying sheets in the 
winter and blankets in the summer.” 
“By canning in the summer and eat- 
ing what you can in the winter,” 
spoke up another. This is timely, but 
not new, advice. 

Most of our folks are canning thef 
surplus cockerels now for winter meat. 
“Can them for threshers,” advised 4 
county agent. “Can them to eat whel 
you want them,” said another. 

Old males as well as young mak? 
good eating if prepared carefully. 
Disjoint, dredge with salt, pepper an# 
plenty of flour. Brown well on botl 
sides, cover with cold water for 2 
old bird, hot for a young one, af 
simmer for three to four hours 
there is no pressure cooker. Let coo 
in the gravy; then remove the larg® 
bones, Boil up and can in sterilized 
cans. Delicious chicken a la king if 
made from this meat. If several fow 
are canned at one time, instead of put 
ting the small bits in with the larg@ 





| pieces, fill a pint jar for use as san 


Yes, | 


erels with the vigor, shape and sturdi- | 
ness which mark them for breeders. , 


| Once, the first cockerels to reach two 
| pounds were sacrificed for fries. Now, 


if the breeding is worthy, they are 
penned and fed and housed to give 
them every chance to make the best 
potential growth. Possibly 25 are 
chosen from these. All but eight are 
culled before the season is over. The 
cockerels chosen for breeders should 
be kept out of sight of the balance of 
the flock. 
gether in flock mating, grow them 
together. Otherwise there will be war. 
\ Full brothers in a flock mating will 


! 


wich filling. 





Shade 


Exposure to the sun turns wh 
Plumage yellow, bleaches yellow ani 


| buff plumage, robs black feathers 6 


If they are to be used to- , 


their lustre and turns them brow 
The sun which puts life into chickens 
if given in continuous doses saps thei 
pep and stunts their growth. Duck 
suffer even more. On a hot day duck 
exposed to a hot sun will topple. ov@ 
in a convulsion. Poults wilt. Wheth@ 
it be‘'a shelter of branches or buria 
or the living shade of bushes ai 
trees, give the poultry a hiding plae 
from the sun. 
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/ THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
dairy management wil 


Questions concerning 


I be cheerfully answered. 
. 








Cows Favor Pay-As-You-Go Plan 


| 


| 
| 
| 


cents per pound more for their butter- 
fat than the other types of creameries. 

The efficiency of manufacture alone 
could not make this much difference 
in the prices paid for the product. Un- 


| doubtedly there are some savings in 





In thg , 
bi One of the important reasons for the 
Ji) | 
‘ht ig popularity of the dairy cow is the fact 
rear, that she encourages the pay-as-you-go | 
plan of financing farm operations. The 
farm hen is closely associated with 
1€ the dairy cow in furthering this same 
sprin plan. In Iowa, dairy and poultry rais- 
fessg ing have both been cansidered side 
shorfll lines to corn, cattle and hogs, but dur- 
shinef ing recent years both have made con- 
ecom siderable gains in popularity. 
CO Probably the fact that dairying is a 


side 
largely responsible for the low pro- 
A duction record that has been made by 
Iowa cows. A study of the records 
n was made under cow testing association 
‘ello work shows that there is a great dif- 
unds#am ference in the amount of profit that is 
rock made by cows with different degrees 

mil of ability along production lines. 
These records also show the improve- 
ment that can be made by breeding, 
feeding and selection. 

During the past seven years Iowa 
cows have made considerable im- 
provement in production per cow as 
well as in total volume. Probably.this 
has been due to the fact that dairying 
has been of greater relative impor- 
y egg tance in financing farm operations. A 

eggsm™ further continuance of this improve- 
using ment is necessary if dairying is to con- 
tinue to be profitable. Any pay-as- 
you-go plan can be permanently suc- 
cessful only when it is a financial suc- 
cess. Success in dairying depends up- 
on proper attention to breeding, feed- 
ing and management as well as to 
properly marketing the product. 
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Co-operatives Pass Premium 
to Producers 


Practically all co-operative cream- 
eries in Iowa have had the co-opera- 
tion of their producers in marketing a 


e at 
com 


line with many people has been | 
| ecreameries deserve a great 





| 


manufacture and marketing but in ad- 
dition to such savings, co-operative 
creameries have received a_ higher 
quality of cream which can be made 


into butter that will sell for a higher | 


price. Undoubtedly this co-operation 
has been secured, due to the fact that 
the farmers who produced the good 
cream have been paid a higher price. 

Buttermakers and managers of Iowa 
deal 
credit for their work. The fact that 
they have been able to work with their 
producers in securing high quality 
cream has been the backbone of the 
co-operative creameries. The essen- 
tial reason for their success has been 
the fact that farmers received the 
benefit of any improvement which was 
made in the product. 
are not buying on grade should con- 
sider this point when they are sug- 
gesting improved quality to their 
patrons. 





Legumes Help in Dairying 


of 


Creameries who | 





Legume hays are important in feed- | 
ing dairy cows on account of the pro- | 


tein, calcium and vitamins which they 
contain. Most other farm roughages 
are lacking in all of these essentials. 


Most of these essentials, except cal- 
cium, can be supplied in other types 
of fecd. 

There will probably be a shortage of 
legume hays this year unless the defi- 
ciency is made up by increased plant- 
ing of soybeans. If the weather is not 
suitable for making soybeans into hay 
they may be put into the silo in con- 
nection with corn and increase the 
value of the silage. 

Dairying without legumes is an up- 
hill battle. Legumes that are grown 
on the farm will help to keep down the 
cost of production. A dairyman who 
fails to plan for a supply of legumes is 
overlooking an opportunity for profit. 





- superior quality of cream and have 

Pr 7 paid their producers a higher price for 
ON“ their butterfat during the past year 

haves than other creameries. Co-operative 

vered creameries as a class have been able | 

= to pay their producers an average of 4 

| eat- 

nter,” 
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Chicago butter extras in June of 


oe 1927 were around 40 cents a pound or 
whil slightly lower than in May. With corn 
at $1.00 a bushel, oats 51 cents a 
bushel, Bran $29 a ton, cottonseed 


make 
fully, 
r an 
both 
or al 
, aD 
rs if 


meal $40 a ton and linseed meal at 
$48 a ton at central markets; with 
loose hay at $14 a ton on the farm 
and with labor at 30 cents an hour 
the cost of producing a pound of but- 
ter on the Chicago extra basis was 
around 37.8 cents for the month of 


| 





Butter Profits and Losses 


With feed and labor at present lev- | 


els, Chicago milk in June of 1927 cost 
$1.58 a hundred produced delivered at 
country bottling plants. The quoted 
price was $2.40 a hundred or there 
was a profit of 82 cents a hundred. 
Dairy prospects continue very bright 
largely because of the 12 cent butter 
tariff. The time may come, however, 
when the dairy business will be over 
done, just as the business of produc- 
ing eggs has been over done this past 





















































Ac June, 1927. The actual price was 40 | spring. There is a chance that good 
‘lized Cents or there was a profit of 2.8 cents | pastures this summer may result in a 
ne i? pound for butter in the month of | temporary over-production of butter 
fow June. just as they did in 1924. 
f put 1913 1914 1915 1916 I917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 3027 
large j 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed 
are given to milk cows. 


and labor at prevailing prices 
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Facts about the 
De Laval Milker 


6©§0,000 cows now 
milked the De Laval 
Way. 


2. De Laval Milkers 


now in their 
eleventh year of 
use. 


- 83.27% of the 
users report aver- 
age saving of 2 hrs., 
12 mins. per day.* 


of the 
users say it agrees 
with their cows.* 

- 99.4% of the 
users say they get 
as much or more 
milk as by hand 

ilking.* 


6. 9.49% average in- 


crease in produc- 
tion per cow re- 
ported by those 
who have records.* 


7. 94.80% of users 


say their De Laval 
is easy to keep in 
a clean and sani- 
tary condition.* 


8 Average bacteria 


count of all report- 
ing, 14,542 —62%, 70 
report counts of 
10,000 and less.* 


of De 


” ce o 8a. 


y 
their milker is “the 
best,” “one of the 
best,” or a ¢ En0d” 
investment.* 
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*Based on reports fr 


om 
1844 De Laval Milker 
usersin all parts of the 
U. S. and Canada. 




















A De Laval Milker Gives You 
More Time for Recreation 


HOUSANDS of families are now able to 
enjoy themselves in many ways never 
before possible, for on farms in every section 
of the country De Laval Milkers have greatly 
simplified the milking problem. One person, 
with a De Laval Milker, can do the job just 
as easily and quickly as can two or three good 
hand milkers. Father, the boys and the hired 
man like it for they can “trade” Sundays, 
holidays and evenings without increasing 
each other’s work in the least. Mother and 
the girls like the De Laval for they no longer 
have to pitch in during rush spells, and be- 
cause of the many pleasant days that it makes 
possible with the whole family together. 
Milking is no lo 


ge ery where a 
aa is used. It on 





a makes the work 
more pleasant but 
more profitable too, 
for it saves time and 
produces more and 
cleaner milk. Sold on 
easy terms. See your 
De Laval Agent or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Seaton Bivd. 61 Beale St. 








DA PEC 


“Quality and Quantity of Cutting” 


are the Papec features that most appeal to J. Smith Brundage, 
Superintendent of the Steuben County(N.Y.) Farms. The Papec 
cuts ensilage fine and even, so that it will pack firmly. 
up corn” as fast as a man can throw it from the wagon. Needs 
no man at the feeding table, thanks to the Third Roll. 
the highest silo without stress or strain. 


Four sizes—ask your dealer to show them. 


Write us TODAY for FREE 1927 Catalog, 


Papec Machine Co. 


125 Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. a 


Exterminate Corn Borers 


ROSS METAL SILO 


Made of copper-content Rossmetal galvanized. 
No shrinkage or swelling. Can be increased 
in height. Movable. Safe against fire and 
wind. No freeze troubles. Send for remark- 
able booklet—‘“‘What Users 


Say. 

















and write for 


| 
Easy terms— buy now, pay | 
later. Agents wanted. | 


Check items which interest you 
catalog. 


“The Cutter That 
Does Nat Clog” 






Ic “eats 







Fills 
Operates at low cost. 
















for a Power-Equipped 
SEPARATOR 


You can trade fn your old separator 
for a power-driven Sharplese Tubu- 
lar—you can trade it in on one of 
larger capacity ... at very little 
cost. A power-driven separator costs 
only a little more than a hand-driven 
separator ... and $20 allowance 





































The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
235 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Makers of Brooder Houses— Silos— Cribs — 
Bins — Cutters — Mills— Garages 





Ross Old Reliable Ensilage * 
Cutter is another exterminator | 
of the borer. Cutsensilage into 


\% inch pieces. All steel con- 
4 struction. Write for prices. 


will be made on your old machine. 


If yourseparator 's too smali for 
your needs, if it is worn, out of 









salance and losing cream, if you 
value the time you spend every 
day turning it by band and want 
to be free from the drudgery 
of it all, write today for the 





| allowance 



















on og Sharples offer, teiling us what 
capacity you need. 
| Separato Sharples Separator Co. 


Dept. N, West Chester, Pa. 















Kill Vall Fili THEY SPREAD 
ies DISEASE 
here, DAISY xe KILLER attracts 

Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
cheap. Lasts allsear 

St : 43 son. Madeof 

‘a : i mp can’t spill or tipoverg 

+. - 4, will: not -_ or injure 
>< 4 anytiiihg. G 








from your dealer, 
HAROLD SOMERS Brovklyan WN. ¥ 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 














IOWA 

Southern—Union County, July 1—The 
weather is beginning to feel a little more 
like the good old summer-time. The corn 
is making good growth now; however, 
the best of it is about one week behind, 
while some is nearly a month behind nor- 
mal. Small grain is beginning to fill, but 
a rain will be needed for the best results. 
Clover hay is being harvested; however, 
the yield seems to be slightly below the 
average, due to a poor stand and ex- 
cessive wet, cold weather this spring. 
Potatoes are doing well, but are in need 
of rain. The cherries were so slow in 
ripening that the birds took the whole 
crop.—Vernon Rayl. 

Southern—Ringgold County, July 1—No 
rain for about six weeks. Weather mod- 
erate; cool breezes all the time. Oats a 
failure. Most all corn replanted; some 
planted three times. Seed good; cut- 
worms bad. Corn doing real well on 
clean ground; losing moisture very fast. 
Pasture and hay lands not doing well. 
Many farmers out of corn. A hail in 
west-central part of the county ruined 
some oats and corn and wheat.—Monroe 
Newton. 

Northern—Franklin County, July 1—The 
corn has doubled in height during the hot 
weather of the last seven days. A few 
fields are knee-high, but average is still 
under a foot. On account of cool weather 
and slow growth, pheasants have taken 
as much as in the past seven years put 
together. On most farms they have taken 
about one acre out of forty, and on a 
few farms estimates run as high as one 
acre out of fifteen. Hot winds of the 
last four days have dried up pastures 
and gardens very badly. Early oats and 
barley already headed and looking good. 
Some farmers already losing pigs with 
enteritis, and vaccinating for cholera.— 
Jas. T. Thorp. 

Central—Webster County, July 2—Corn 
that was planted in the right season has 
made good progress the last two weeks. 
Some will be knee-high by the Fourth of 
July. The warm winds of the last few 
days are not good for oats and other small 
grain, which is headed out now. A good 
rain would be beneficial to pastures, gar- 
dens and crops.—Oscar Peterson. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, July 
1—Plenty of hot weather the past week. 
A good rain would be very beneficial. Pas- 
tures are getting short. First crop of al- 
falfa and sweet clover was good. Corn is 
about ten days behind the usual July 1 
showing. A great deal of corn has been 
shipped into this county. Sows are going 
to market unfattened. Corn $1.05, oats 58 
cents, eggs 19 cents.—Fred Gross. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, July 1— 
We have had two weeks of dry weather. 
Part of the time has been hot and the 
corn has made good progress. Early 
planting not more than a week late for 
this time of year. <A good crop of hay 
made without rain. Gardens are looking 
good, Potatoes are scarce and high priced. 
—E. A. MeMillin. 

Central—Dallas 
windy and dry. 


County, July 1—Hot, 
Corn growing rapidly; 
most plowed for third time. Need a rain 
to settle ground before it is laid by. 
Wheat ripening rapidly; looks like good 
crop. Early oats are liable to be dam- 
aged by hot winds. Most of clover cut; 
fair crop: some are leaving first crop for 
seed. Pastures are beginning to dry up. 
Crop of spring pigs light in this locality. 
Few old hogs left. Still some cattle on 
feed. A good rain would be beneficial.— 
H. C. Flint. 

Western—Sac County, June 29—Just put 
a fine crop of alfalfa in the barn. Hay 
and pastures never were better. Mats, 
which were a good stand, are heading in 
fine shape. Good stand of corn, but 
much of it is late and weedy, with the 
ground in poor condition. More little colts 
than we have seen in yvyears.—J. M. 
Southwestern—Montgomery County, June 
30—Several hot, windy days of late and 
cool nights. Corn hitting hard to catch 
up; is about ten days late. The crop has 
soon reached the stage when much mois- 
ture will be required to maintain proper 
development. This turn of the weather 
is absolutely not to the liking of small 
grain. New seeding of clover threatened. 
Wastures are signing off. Spring pigs and 
hogs are nudging the high priced corn 
that remains.—Arthur Nelson. 


ILLINOIS 

Southeastern—Wabash County, June 28 
—Rains somewhat abated. Nicer weather 
for harvest and hay-making. Pleasant 
weather, but too cool for growing crops. 
Wheat will be one-half crop or better, 
with poor to medium quality. Very few 
eattle grazing, and a light supply of hogs. 
—xX. Y. Z. 

Central—Piatt County, June 28—Corn 
is growing some; best fields twelve inch- 
es high; most of them four or five inch- 
es; some just coming up. Many acres of 
soybeans planted. Oats fair. Only a very 





late fall can insure a partial corn crop. 
The like was never known here before. 
Not many hogs or pigs. Meadows good— 
what few there are. Eggs 15 cents, old 
hens 16 cents, spring chickens 25 cents.— 
R. M. Walker. 

Western—McDonough County, July 2— 
One shower in two weeks; had three very 
hot days last week. Needing a good 
shower. A large crop of clover hay; bulk 
of it put up this week; no seed in clover. 
Corn mostly plowed the second time; some 
the third time. Wheat will be harvested 
after the Fourth. Much complaint of 
poor crop. Oats short. The poorest show 
for crop I ever saw. Some sick hogs, but 
not cholera, Corn looks good enough, but 
three weeks late.—W. M. Dailey. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Platte County, July 1—Altho 
corn is now speeding up fast, it is still 
fully two weeks behind. Oats are head- 
ing out and will be only fair. Winter 
wheat will be several days late and the 
crop is normal or above. Pastures still 
have plenty of feed, but need rain. A 
five days’ hot south wind spell was bro- 
ken by showers and cooler, June 30.—Al- 
bert Miksch. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, July 1 
—Wheat harvest is in full blast, with a 
very good yield. Oats are promising a 
good yield, too. Second cutting of alfalfa 
very light. Potatoes are fair. Gardens 
are good. Cherries and strawberries are 
very good. Eggs are 20 cents, cream is 
38 cents. A few combines are starting in 
the county. A good rain last night has 
stopped the south winds that have blown 
steadily for four days.—Charles. M. 
Turner. 


MISSOURI 


South-Centrai—Webster County, June 
29—Wheat and oats are all in the shock. 
Rust struck both wheat and oats, so they 
did not fill well. Corn is spotted; some 
fields look good, others just coming up. 
It seems that so much rain in the spring 
took all the life out of the soil. Corn 
fields mostly clean. Weather the past 
week very favorable for haying. Clover 
is being put up in good condition. The 
hay crop is good, also pastures. The po- 
tato crop is spotted. Many failed to get 
a stand. A large acreage of soybeans 
has been planted. They look good. We 
need a shower for the garden stuff and 
other crops. No fruit this year in this 
section.—J. C. Preston. 

Northern—Adair County, July 1—This 
has been an ideal week for corn, with hot 
days and nights. A few fields of corn are 
about knee-high. Many corn fields are 
cloddy and hard because the ground was 
plowed wet. Some are still planting soy- 
beans. The prospect is good for a bump- 
er hay crop. All the oat fields are show- 
ing signs of rust. A few colts. Eggs 20 
cents, cream 36 cents. —E. W. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, 
The last ten days of June were ideal 
corn weather—warm with sunshine. The 
corn is well cultivated, mostly clean, has 
a good color and will average around 
knee-high. Lots of clover hay is going up 
and wheat and oats and the second cut- 
ting of alfalfa will be ready for harvest by 
July 5. Plenty of garden truck and lots 
of new potatoes on all farms. Pigs doing 
well on the grass. Corn too high to feed 
much. The wheat crop looks like 15 
bushels to the acre. Corn $1, oats 55 cents, 
hens 14 cents, eggs 17 cents, cream 39 
cents, springs 20 cents. A shower of one- 
fourth inch yesterday was fine.—J. W. 
Griggs. 


July 2— 


KANSAS 

Northeastern—Brown County, June 25— 
The past few days have been good for 
working. The last rain was on the 19th, 
which made it wet for a couple of days. 
Work is being rushed with the corn plow- 
ing and putting up clover hay. The clo- 
ver is extra heavy. Timothy is about 
ready. Corn is small for the time of year. 
Has grown more the past few days of any 
time. It is uneven; some small. Some 
fields are good and others very spotted, 
where things worked on it during the cold, 
wet weather. Wheat and oats will be ripe 
about the same time. Some wheat will 
be cut the last part of next week. The 
harvest will be in full swing somewhere 
from the ist of July to the 4th. Wheat 
and oats have a heavy growth of straw.— 
M. J. Geer. 

Northeastern—Jefferson County, July 1 
—The weather has been fine for the last 
ten days for harvesting, which has been 
what was wanted for corn cultivation and 
harvest. The harvest is about completed 
in this locality and threshing has com- 
menced. We had a nice shower last night, 
which was needed for the corn and grass. 
—E. E. Perrigo. 

East-Central—Franklin County, July 1 
—No rain since the 20th of June until last 
night, when we had one-fourth inch. All 





Oats, which were count- 
ed on to make 50 bushels, are a sad fail- 
ure; wheat also light. A good deal of 
hay down and got wet last night. I have 
timothy four and one-half feet high. All 
hay is a wonderful crop. The ground was 
crusted hard from the excessive rains. 
‘Plenty of corn six and eight inches high; 
fully three weeks behind. Everything 
we buy is high. Eggs 19 cents for firsts, 
broilers 20 cents, hens 15 cents, roosters 
7 cents. All mill-feed is high.—F. D. 
Everingham. 


over corn once, 


MINNESOTA 


Southern—Freeborn County, June 26— 
Have had plenty of cold, wet weather. 
The corn is small. The new seeding of 
hay is very heavy. Hogs are $8.30, veal 
is $9.50, wool is 32 cents, oats are 36 cents, 
eges are 17 cents and hens are 14 cents.— 
James P. Goslee. 

Southwestern—Lyon County, July 1— 
A nice rain last night brought relief from 
a week of high hot winds. Corn, except 
what was mudded in, gained rapidly. 
Some small grain burned by wind. Ten- 
der garden stuff badly damaged. Early 
oats heading. Early flax looks good. First 
cutting of alfalfa averaged better than 
two tons per acre. Bins in local elevators 
empty. Total amount of grain bought 
during 1926 crop year 50 per cent less 
than for 1925. The grain surplus is gone. 
Eggs up to 18 cents. Butterfat 40 cents.— 
Chas. H. Carlson. 


INDIANA 


Eastern—Randolph County, July 1—The 
weather has been fine for two weeks. 
Farmers are making hay everywhere. 
There will be no wheat cut for at least 
a week. The weather has been very 
warm for several days, and corn is doing 
exceptionally well. Oats just beginning to 
head out.—Noel E. Rickert. 

South-Central—Lawrence County, July 
1—Extremely hot for the past three days, 
with no rain since June 21. Probably 
about two-thirds of a crop of corn was 
planted and that very late. Some are fin- 
ishing this week. Early planted corn is 
badly washed up and missing from heavy 
rains and cool weather. Last week was 
cool and a fine week for wheat harvest, 
and most of it was put in shock. Lots of 
straw, but grain is not so good as last 
year. Oats tall and good, but no great 
acreage sown, the past two years having 
been failures. Hay will be fine and pas- 
tures have been unusually good to date. 
Many pigs were lost this spring—wet and 
cold. Corn, wheat and all feeds up in 
price. Eggs and hens low, with eggs not 
so plentiful. Farming has had a bad be- 
ginning; wet, cold spring, with indications 
now of drouth, but may turn out better 
than expected.—Clarence Scoggan. 





PREVENTION OF SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION IN HAY 


If the hay has reached a dangerously 
high temperature, air should not be al- 
lowed to get to it. Therefore, attempts 
to remove the hay from a barn after it 
becomes very hot, generally succeed only 
in making a bad matter worse. The smol- 
dering hay generally bursts into flames 
and burns very rapidly. In some cases, 
with plenty of help and a supply of water 
at hand, it is barely possible to remove 
the hay without allowing the flames to 
get beyond control. Tossing the hay 
about and making vents or chimneys in 
the mass will allow the air to reach the 
hot interior and generally results in the 
complete destruction of the hay-mow or 
stack. If the hay has not reached the ig- 
nition temperature, it may be safely ex- 
posed to the air. In most cases, however, 





the evidences of heating are not very no- 
ticeable until the hay has reached a dan- 
gerous temperature. 

The self-heating of hay generally reach- 
es a dangerous point about a month or 
six weeks after being mowed or stacked. 
Means of prevention must, however, be 
employed before this time. The most ef- 
fective means is proper curing of the hay 
before storing it. In some cases this is 
difficult to accomplish, but extra care 
and labor pay good profits. Hay which 
has heated in the mow has lost a large 
part of its feeding value, the amount de- 
pending on the amount of heating. 

The stalks of alfalfa and red clover nat- 
urally .retain moisture longer than the 
rest of the plant. The leaves, which dry 
quickly and are easily crumbled and lost, 
contain two or three times as much pro- 
tein or flesh building food as the rest of 
the plant. It is thus very important to 
prevent the leaves from drying out too 
much. However, the hay should be care- 
fully cured until the stalks are so dry 
that no moisture can be squeezed out by 
twisting a bunch in the hands. It must 
also be free from outside moisture, as 
dew or rain, when put into the barn. : 

If the hay has unavoidably been put in- 
to the barn when somewhat moist, it 
should be watched for signs of heating. 
The first evidence is shown in the morn- 
ing, a day or two later, when the mow is 
covered with moisture condensed from the 
water vapor driven off in the heating. If 
the heating continues, craters or open- 
ings may be found near the center of the 
mow. If gases or pungent odors are given 
off, the heating is great enough to be 
dangerous, and the hay should be removed 
at once. 

If the heating has become extreme be- 
fore it is noticed, it is probable that a 
large part of the interior is charred. In 
one case reported in Kansas, a boy went 
on top of a stack and forced a pole thru 
two or three feet of hay, when it entered 
the charred interior and dropped to the 
bottom. In a few minutes the stack was 
ablaze. The danger in going on top of 
such a stack or mow is plainly evident. 

Certainly the best policy is to avoid 
danger by properly curing the hay before 
storing it. 

















CAMP EQUIPMENT FOR THE TRIP 
Plain Canvas Covers— Kow Kloz (Cattle Blankets) 
Ask for booklet covering your needs 
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ing and economical handling of crop. Larg- 
and rapid circulation of air; strong conve- 
nient port-holes in sides and roof; rigid 
construction. Easily 
erected. Special in- 
ducementsfor orders 
now. Write today. 
ROSS 1 can TTE 
7 Warder St. 
Springfield, Ohio 





arness the Wind 


Electricity now for every farm—for light- 
ing, washing, ironing, pumping water, etc. 
The won- 
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Amazing! 
Every Farmer 
Should See 


MILLERMOTOR 


revolutionizes electricity for farmers. As 
simple and sure as your windmill; the 
wind does the work and stores electricity 
enough for days. No costly gas engines: 
no bothersome apparatus; entirely self- 
controlled. The greatest farm develop- 
ment in years, now available to every 


farm. 
Free on request. Fill in at the 
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TARTLED and fearful, his beady black 
S eves roved about the room, while his 
ellow canines flashed in an ugly snarl. 
or rtwright had calmly assumed “respon- 
«ibility for the fire, which had actually 
reatened no one but himself, and turned 
culpability for the filing over to him. 
“Moreover,” continued Kate’s father, 
“Clapper helped me set the fire.” s 
“and the dommed skunk’s been telling 
) Dave Freeman set it,” blazed 


t] 


th 


u that 
o' Conner. 
Caleb and Kate looked at each other in 
amazement. 
“you know, boys,” Cartwright contin- 
ad. now perfectly at his ease, “I have 
er liked Freeman, and have said as 
much, and condemned his filing on the 
piece of ground Kate intended taking. If 
think back, you will realize that is 
11 I have said.” 


u 


ner 


\ 


Those assembled nodded agreement, 
while Cartwright smiled at Clapper with 
grim satisfaction. 


“tam a believer in law and order,” he 
nt on, “and I think we should straight- 


: out this mix-up and set the blame 
equarely where it belongs, no matter who 
st hurts. Now Freeman told me that 
Clapper asked him to file on that section, 


| didn’t believe him, as Joel denied 
++ but since Clapper has been spreading 
this story about Dave lighting that fire, 
no reason to doubt he lied about 


I se 
the other as well.” 
“You're as much to blame as me,” 
ted Clapper, his face livid. 
“You see, men,” Cartwright went on, 


indicially, “he admits guilt, and is trying 
to fix part of ths culpability on someone 
else. 3ut does it seem likely that I'd 
want to see Kate lose her claim?” 

The men laughed, and Kate sighed with 


relief. That merriment indicated relaxed 
nerves. There would be no tragedy that 
nicht. She listened to her father’s glib 


shifting of responsibility with mingled 
disgust and satisfaction—glad that Clap- 
per was getting such wholesale punish- 
ment. Something of her thoughts were 
transmitted to Caleb, who leaned toward 
her, and spoke guardedly. 

“Don’t blame your father too much,” 
he advised. “Joel and Boyd are really 
more to blame than him. They used him 
to help with their private grudges, and 
now he’s cute enough to turn the tables 
which is to his credit, if thy other wasn’t. 
Now I’ve got a word to say.” 

“Joel,” called the old mail carrier, 
“don’t you know it’s dangerous business 
tampering with the United States mail?” 

“If I do, what of it?’’ replied Joel sul- 
lenly. 

“There’s this much of it,’’ Tanner went 
on. “Dave tells me he give you a letter, 
stamped and sealed to mail to Kate. Why 
didn’t you?” 

The turn of affairs had rattled Clapper, 
so he answered, ‘I did.” 

“No, you didn’t. If you had, I’d have 
noticed it.” 

“Faith! No man in his right senses 
will be disputin’ that,’ remarked O’Con- 
ne.. ‘Tanner is an interested carrier if 
the government’s got one.” 

The crowd shouted. 

“Now, then,” prodded Tanner, 
did you do with it?” 
Clapper shivered. 

he lost it? 

“T tell you I mailed it,’ he reiterated. 

“And I say you lie, for if you had, Kate 
would have got it,” answered Caleb. 
“You’ve been tampering with the wrong 
party this time.” 

“IT believe, men,’ Cartwright resumed,~ 
breaking into the talk, ‘“‘that the proper 
thing to do is to deal leniently in this 
matter. I personally am willing to over- 
look the trouble he’s caused me, provid- 
ing he acknowledges his fault, and ex- 
Presses his willingness to reform. What 
do you say, men?” 

Several nodded assent, and Cartwright 
turned to Clapper. 

“Joel, if Caleb agrees not to report you 
to the government, will you confess your- 
self solely responsible in this matter?” 


“what 


Why hadn’t he said 


Pegg eyes glittered venomously 
as he hesitated. 

Think it “over,” urged Cartwright 
blandly. ‘Another chance or a striped 
suit at the state penitentiary. You'll 
agree not to press the matter if Joel sticks 
by his word, won’t you, Caleb?” 

Tanner nodded. 


Tl promise,’’ choked Clapper, looking | 


at Cartwright with working features. 

The Boyd satellite who had spoken once 
before, got up with a snort. 

“Let’s be movin’, fellers; this thing’s 
turning out like Boyd thought it would. 
Ge od thing he decided to arrest Free- 
man.” 


“Arrest!” Kate called, in startled 
amazement. 
“Yeh, arrest,” answered the rowdy. 


“He’s been made a deputy, ain’t he? 
He’s got him now, if he didn’t resist. 
Has anyway, I reckon.” 


CHAPTER XxXI 
7 ATE whirled toward the door. 
“Where are you going?” 
falled. 


Caleb 








Wild Rose and Shoestring 


(Continued from Page / 0) 


“To Dave,” she flung over her shoul- 
der, and a moment later was galloping 
away. 

“We'll follow,”’ she heard Caleb answer, 
above the pounding of Baldy’s hoofs on 
the hard ground. 

That would take time, for they »would 
have to go by the road with the team, 
while she could shorten the distance half 
a mile across the prairie. It was a clear 
night, with a dazzling brilliance of star- 
light, to which was added a mellow flood 
of light from the risng moon. The horse 
seemed to sense something unusual in 
the ride and skimmed across holes and 
over clumps at terrific pace. All was 
silent except the thud-thud of feet on 
the springing turf, and the lonesome 
howling of a coyote. 

To Kate, imagination at highest pitch, 
it rang in her ears like a knell of fate. 
“Too late, too late!’ The words raced 
thru her brain in time to the rhythm of 
rippling muscles beneath her, till they 
left her frantic. She should have gone to 
Dave the day before. She should never 
have let him get away the night of the 
fire. She should have done anything but 
what she had done. 3oyd out to arrest 
Dave, and no one to witness what trans- 
pired! 

“Resisting arrest.”” Kate recalled the 
rowdy’s words at Clapper’s with a shud- 
der. There had been something ominous 
in that statement. What if Dave didn’t 
resist? There would be nothing to pre- 
vent Boyd from claiming that he had, 
and if that were the case, who would be 


| of black hair above it. 





left to dispute his words? It 
an armed man against one unprotected. 
In an agony of suspense, her whip fell 
across the horse’s flank and with a snort 
of surprise Baldy answered to the spur. 
The wind cut the girl's face till 
she found herself gasping for breath. Now 
the horse was gambling, too. With nice- 
ly timed bunching of straining legs, the 
sorrel launched himself in tremendous 
bounds over obstacles that seemed impos- 
sible of spanning. Up, down, sideways, 
his rushing body swung, driven relent- 
lessly ahead by the equine brain directing 
the smooth flexing of laboring muscles. 
A dark outline of buildings appeared. The 
one to the right was Freeman’s house, 
but there was no light. Why was there 
no light? Had Boyd already been there? 
What was that white shape at the corner 
of the barn? A horse? The cattle buyer 
had a white saddle animal. Perhaps it 
was that. She was approaching the build- 
ing from the side, and the heavy coating 
of dry manure muffled her coming. There 
were voices at the front. What -would 


she find there? 
A SECOND of agonized suspense and 
she had arrived. As Baldy flashed 
around the corner, the white saddle horse 
nickered. Dave was propping himself up 
on one knee, while a pace or two in front 
of him, Boyd was calmly reloading his 
revolver. 

“Only winged you the first time,’”’ he 
was saying. ‘‘Never mind, tho. It lasts 
longer this way, and I'll take better aim 
next time. 

Slowly he lifted the gun until the sights 
steadied upon the white of Freeman's 
forehead, a perfect target with the mop 
It was the nicker- 


would be 


across 











ing of the horse that made him pause—a 
pause infinitesimally short as mankind 
measures time, but none the less freighted 
with potentialities of life or death—an 
eternity constricted to the compass of a 
heart-beat. The ugly piece of mechanism 
in Boyd's hand steadied once more, and 
Kate felt a fixedness of purpose in his 
action, 

“Stop!” she cried, at the same moment 
leaning far out and striking at his arm 
with her quirt. She saw the lash. wrap 
around his wrist, and then as the horse 
swerved, she lost her balance and tumbled 
to the ground. As she fell, there was a 
blinding flash of light close to her head 
and a terrific roaring in her ears. 

She dropped without injury, and sprang 
to her feet with the sharp bite of powder 
smoke in her nostrils. Dave was still in 
that crumpled, half-kneeling, half-sitting 
position, propping himself up by his arm. 
Thank heaven, Boyd had missed him. The 
bullet meant for Freeman had _ struck 
Baldy, stinging him with a pain not un- 
like that of the iron Boyd had used at 
the blacksmith shop. To the horse .it 
was a call to battle—and this time there 
was no rope to hold him. With a squeal 


of rage, he charged, teeth bared, eyes 
rolling and ears to his head. Patently 
frightened, the cattle buyer gave back a 
step and fired again. As he did so the 
horse reared high in the air and the bul- 
let just grazed his neck. There was no 
time for another shot, and the man ran 
with the fleetness .of a scared rabbit for 
the pole corral, with the horse gaining 
at’ every stride. Then as the quarry 
seemed about to make its shelter, the 


horse rose and struck with his front feet, 
beating the man to earth. Kate heard 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Combines Everything You Want in 
a Three Beater Spreader 


In this New John Deere Spreader you can now get that 
combination of advantages you have always wanted in a three 
beater, wide-spread machine. 


Easier loading, lighter pulling, better work and longer life— 
all of these things, so essential to greatest satisfaction and profit 
from your investment, are combined in the New John Deere. 


Its low easy loading box reduces 
the labor in loading from 15 to 25%. 
You can load 115 to 125 loads on 
this new spreader with less work 
than that required to load 100 loads 


on the ordinary machine. 


Users say that the New John 
Deere is the lightest draft spreader 
Many of them who pre- 
viously used three and four horses 
on other spreaders are using only two on 
Higher drive wheels, 
roller bearings and fewer moving parts 
make possible this money-saving feature. 


built. 


this new machine. 









low-to-the ground beaters. 


can cause drifting. 


sure to want in your spreader. 


dealer’s. 
for you now. 


and Fertilizers—Free 


DE FAMOUS 


John Deere quality construction—fewer 
parts and all of them made of high grade 
materials by good workmen—that’s your 
assurance of years of satisfactory service. 

Remember, two exclusive features on 
the New John Deere, the beater on the 
axle and the box-roll turn make possible 
this combination of advantages you are 


See this new and better three-beater 
spreader on display at your John Deere 
Put this money maker to work 





BY GOOD 


Good work follows the large diameter, 
Manure 
evenly spread in a well defined line, be- 
yond the drive wheels before side winds 


is 


If you prefer the single 
beater type of spreader 
be sure to see the John 
DeereSpreader, the 
spreader with the beater 
on the axle. There are 
more John Deeres on 
farmsinagricultural 
sections than any other 
make. It gives you every= 
thing you want in an 
endless apron machine. 


Here’s a Valuable Booklet on Manures 


“SOIL FERTILIZERS”—A 36 page booklet crammed full of 
valuable information on the most effective use of barnyard manure 
and other fertilizers will be sent you free together with folder de- 
scribing the New John Deere Spreader. 


Write to John Deere, Moline, 
Illinois, and ask for booklets T- 245 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
img table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a wnole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 139 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
dewn over the list and see which products 
are above and whieh below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are the general price level. Oats, 
cotton, ergs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 
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WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool at Bo: ton} 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 
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At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No, 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 

jowa Farms— 


MILL- FEEDS 
Gottonseed meal, at Milw’kee! | 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 
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Bank clearings, 
outside of New 
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Industrial stocks 


Railroad 





RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 








| 


| 


| 
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FARM LAND—TlIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per eent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.45 per 
ewt. for heavy hogs dat Chicago next 
September. September rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.13 for hogs next 
September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 18, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 104 per cent, grain 1064 
per cent, livestock 92 per cent, lumber 
96 per cent, ore 161 per cent and mis- 
ecellaneous merchandise 113 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 
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LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.03, week be- 
fore $Pt.e9, Chicago—Last week $12.78, 
week before $12.48. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 
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Shorts— 
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change— 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, rere quoted last 
i 1 par at 
7 is 4.15 
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EXF PORTS ‘OF GRAIN 


wheat the fourth 
June were 4,802,000 bushels. as compar 
with 5,816,000 bushels the week before and 
5,690,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of eorn for the fourth week 
in June were 82,000 bus! compared 
with 44,000 bushels for the week before 
and 100,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of oats for the fourth 
week in June were 558,099 bushels, as 
compared with 232,600 bushels for the 
week before and $19,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


Exports week 


els, 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Experts of lard for the fourth week in 
June were 15,653,008 pounds, as eompared 
with 11,626,000 pounds for the week be- 








fore and 7,687,000 pounds for the 
week last year. Exports of pork for th 
fourth week in June were 8,353,000 pounds 
compared with 6,895,6°0 pounds the wee 
before and 19,373,009 pounds for the sam 
week last year. 


Sam 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 68 per cent of the 
year average, as contrasted with 99 
cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for s 
and 101 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data a 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have prev: 
week by week for the past eight ws 
Each week is compared with the ten- 
average of the corresponding week, 
eliminating seasonal bias. 
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seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
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CH ICAGO HOG PRICES 
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e Its Work- 


A safe guide to satisfaction in farm machinery, is 
believing your own eyes and ears. Get the catalogs 
onthe Ensilage Cutters you’ reinterestedin. Com- 
pare the specifications, the exclusive features, 
the power needed, the capacity secured, the 
quality of the work done, elevating efficiency, 
safety, convenience, etc. Your nearest 
Blizzard dealer will give you the Gears 
names of nearby users, and 
we'll give you E ran 
in oil 
Self 


his nameif you 
don’t know 

Feeding 
All 


moving 
parts 

covered 
Stocks 

carried at 


50 convenient 
distributing 





Free Catalog 


It gives you the: acts, 
figures and informa- 
tion that you want 
fora careful study 
Blizzard and 


Ensilage Cutter 


like Blizzard 

A \ Gears run in oil. Feedingis 
| cage autonratic. Mot 
“sa thorough parts all encased fot 
S. compari- safety. ‘Cuts cleanly and evenly 
son. The latest Biiz: models aft 
most efficient and popular in off 
Sener. 1926 Blizzard sales wef 

50% ahead of #925. Write us. 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 78 Canton, 0 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmef 
when writing advertisers. 
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Prevent Disease 
~ 4 | 6 d 
Fe from cutting down 
~s|o e 
+48 your profits 
of) 2! 
BS | oS Use Lewis’ Lye. It'is the proven 
90) method of keeping hogs, cattle 
87 and poultry healthy—and that 
89 means bigger profits for you. 
109 
° Bp hograisers, and 
95 poultrymen are using Lewis’ 
Lye to keep their herds and flocks 
96, waefree from disease and to make 
i); “ag their dairy barns, hog houses, and 
Si @™poultry yards sanitary. Every- 
36, wal where theyreportamazingresults 
2: “il at extremely low cost. Germs of 
“Hi disease simply can’t live where 
se i 
a7 Lewis’ Lye is used. 
124, [In the famous McLean County 
33 if System of Hog Sanitation, Lewis’ 
118, «Ml Lye is used exclusively. 
117] 4 
102; vg And there are hundreds of other uses for 
Lewis’ Lye. Use it for soap-making—it 
—______ has gained a marvelous reputation for 
aoa 1 fine quality, economical soap because of 
$26) 9m itsabsolute purity. Discriminating soap- 
95! _ 9 makers insist on Lewis’ Lye. It makes 
aa i prize soap at a cost of only a cent a bar. 
117 lil Use Lewis’ Lye in outside toilets to pre- 
L02| _ 10 vent disease and the spread of typhoid 
—- Wi fever by flies. To keep drain pipes open 
use Lewis’ Lye once a week. 
steers. 


Lewis’ Lye is sold by reliable grocers. If 
you are unable tosecure Lewis’ Lyefrom 
your neighborhood grocer,send usa 
postoffice money order for $1.80 and we 
will send you by express one dozen cans. 


‘In any case, fillout the coupon below and 
we will send you our book on ‘“‘Secrets 
of Soap- Making” giving valuable 
recipes; also the booklet on Hog Cholera 
Prevention and atrial package of Pensal 
—the new cleanser and water softener. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MFG. COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can’t be sure of 
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32 
Joshaway Crabapple says: 


“The old-time shot who put 
notches in his gun handle for 
his victims, left a grandson who 
has several dents in his off 
fender.” 














HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 




















Contest closes July 20, so send your | 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. | 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 

“What can I do for you, Lars?” asked 
Lawyer Brown, in his Main street office. 

“Vell,” said Lars, ‘“‘Ay vant some dam- 
ages on Olson.” 

“Olson, the veterinary? Tell me why?” 

“Oh, you see, my cow von’t eat, so I 
tell Olson, and he gives me bottle medi- 
cine to fit it. He say to put funnel in 
cow’s face, den pour in medicine, and cow 
will get hungry. 

“Ay ent have a regular funnel, so I ask 
Olson vill dinner horn do. He say it 
vill do. 

“So Ay shov small end of dinner horn in 
cow’s face and pour in medicine. At vonce 
cow get so hungry she try to eat de horn. 
3ut she can’t—it stick in her neck. Den 
she cough and de horn go toot. Cow get 
scared and run up de road, coughing and 
tooting. 

“Purty soon she come to de river. De 
man on de drawbridge tenks : boat ban | 
tooting, so he open bridge and my cow | 
fall in. She get drowned, to, so I tenk | 
Olson should pay.” | 





BEFORE THE BATTLE, MOTHER 

A colored man and his wife were 
brought into court, charged with disturb- | 
ing the peace. | 

“Sambo,” said the judge, “you are ac- | 
cused of disturbing the peace on Saturday 
night. What have you got tosay?” 

‘Well, suh, it was dis way, jedge,” said | 
Sambo. ‘Me an’ mah wife gets into a ar- 
gument ober de washin’ money she make. 
She call me a lazy loafer, an’ Ah slap her | 
down. Up she git an’ smash me wif a 
skillet. Den Ah riz up an’ hang a chair 
ober her haid. Den she throwed a pot ob 
hot coffee in mah face. Den Ah kicks 
her in de neck.” 
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CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free, 


A user writes: ‘Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 
now going sound and well.” 


IBN 
ABSORBIN 
Lda TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 289 LymanSt., Springfield, Mass. 























Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 





Farmer 











“T see,” said the judge, ‘‘and then what 
ppened?”’ 

“Den we gits mad an’ starts to fight,” 
replied Sambo. 


ha 


POOR MAN! 

Lady (to loafer who has asked for some 
money): ‘‘You’d spend it, I suppose, in- 
stead of*giving it to your wife.” 

Loafer: “I ain’t got no wife, lady; I’m 
earnin’ me own living.” 


ALL HE KNEW 
“How many days are there in a year?” 
asked the school inspector. 
“Seven,” replied a red-headed youth. 
When the tittering had subsided, the 
inspector remarked, “I said a year, not a 
weekt Now try again. How many days 
are there in a year?” 
The lad appeared 
vexed. Finally he said: 
“Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday, Sunday—just sev- 
en. If there are any others I never heard 
of them.” 


nonplused, even 


THEN SHE QUIT 
“How did you cure your wife of the 
antique craze?’’ 
“Oh, I just gave her a 1907 model tour- 
ing car.” 
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AKE the mechanical problems of running your farm to 
your nearest “Farm Service’? Hardware Store. These 
hardware men have madea life-long study of machinery, 

tools, builders’ hardware, paints, roofing, lubricants and the 
thousand and one other things that are so necessary in your 
farm work. If you want to know how much paint it will 
take for your barn, how much roofing or fencing to buy, the 
right kind of heating apparatus for your house, or an estimate 
on builders’ hardware, go in and ask him. 


The “‘tag’”’ in the window is your personal invitation to make 
that store your meeting place when in town. They like to 
have you ask questions and the information they can give 
you may be of tremendous value, saving you time, money and 
disappointment in something which you might buy without 
thoroughly understanding all about it. 


They are quality stores, selling with the idea that price can 
only be measured by value and that their whole aim is to give 
you the most for your money and the privilege of “‘seeing 
before you buy.” 


If you are not acquainted with your local “Farm Service” 
Hardware Man, tear out this ad and take it in to him and give 
him your name and address. It will be an acquaintanceship 
that will be well worthwhile and one that will mean a 
great deal to every member of your family 
and a help to you in the keeping up of your 
farm and home. You will find a store, with 

the “tag” in the window, near you. 
















Your “‘Farm Service’’ 






Hardware Men. 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Radio fans and fanesses, greetings. The 
author of these notes, hiding under the 
name of Radiophan, for fear of bricks and 
other missiles, has just returned from a 
trip thru many parts of Iowa. During 
that trip, I, the author, have learned a 
great deal about the opinions of listeners 
regarding the present state of radio. 

I have learned very definitely that it is 
irnpossible to please everybody. But [ 
have found that the public is exer- 
cising a great deal of patience and is in- 
clined to help rather than hinder the Radio 
Commis except in where it is 
felt that manifest injustice has been done. 


also 


S1On, cases 


It is my object to present both sides of 
the question as far as possible and to 
sink my personal likes and dislikes. [ 
have really got into the habit of consid- 


our 





opinions on others. 


of letters, some of them 
and flattering, others 


ing a lot 
pleasant 
good. 
Kan., expresses the opinion that 
stations have been’ unfairly treated 
the hope that something may be 


of the complaints concern the 





andoah stations. Some complain that the 
commission has not done enough harm. 
But from letters and personal talks, I 
find the majority of people think the 





ering radio from the other fellow’s point 
of view, and fF have no desire to force my 


Radiophan (T like that name) is receiv- 

very 
not so 
A letter from D. N. D., Manhattan, 
Iowa 
and 
done to 


let the midwestern people have one sta- 
tion they can hear easily. Mrs. E. S., 
of Story county, Iowa, writes to say she 
always had KMA, Shenandoah, for all 
three meals until the wave length was 
changed. Now she ean’t get it at all. 


Space will net allow of many quotations, 
I have received many letters, some with 
bitter complaints, but not one letter have 
[I received expressing complete satisfac- 
tion with present arrangements. Most 


two Shen- 





commission has done more than enough. 
KSO has suffered greatly. In fact, it is 


most 
one 


palpable that of the Towa stations 
have suffered way or another. 

I get a lot of radio; so do lets of listen- 
but it seems to me that the old pow- 
er is gone. There is no pep. Instead of 
getting great volume and having to turn 
it down, I mow have to use all the power 
of a very powerful set to get any decent 
radio, : 

While I write, I am listening, or trying 
to listen, to WO€, Davenport. Instead 
of coming in with the full power and tone 
it used to have, it now just comes in 
enough to let you know it’s there. There 
is some station so close that it interferes. 
I have said this before, written it, rather, 
but I can’t help repeating it. WOC is one 
of the highest elass stations on the air 
and it makes me just fighting mad when 
I can’t get it properly. I feel so sore that 
[ would like to get hold of the fellow who 


ers; 





started the talk about chaos about a year 
ago. I'd wring his neck. * Chaos, indeed! 
We had wonderful radio if we only had 


Readers Market 


Look for what you need 


_ | accompany 





RATE E 8c PER THE NAME AND “ADDRESS 

are counted as part of the adver- 
thsement and each initial or full number is counted as one word. 
We charge ee @ minimum of twenty words. Hemittance must 


a ivertiaing orders, stop orders ay ay! fn copy must reach 
ofiice not later t than ‘Thursday, weight day 's before date of publi- 
writing your advertisement, giv zive full details, is 



















SCHEDULE OF RATES 








No. Words No. Insertions 

1) 
21 
22 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
oo 
oo 

No advertise ment for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 





RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 
Ww If REC ‘OMMEND for 
State College ( Ames) 
first closed mortgage 51% 
bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5.19 per 
cent to 5.50 per cent. Write for descrip- 
tive circular. Harry H. Polk & Company, 
Equitable _ Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


Investment, Towa 
Memorial Union 


per cent gold 





radio 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, 
station, broadcasts preduce markets 

noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 

Co. 1131-38 Fulton Market, Chicago. 


a oultry- ‘veal ava avanted for pre mium trade trade. 


DOGS A. AND PET STOCK — 


COLLIES; white and colors; 
intelligent workers, loyal 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, 

mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
N Wolf Hound puppies; excep- 


RUSSIAN 
tional breeding; numerous champions in 











pedigreed; 
companions, 

and 
Sho- 

















pedigree; all well marked; males, $35; fe- 

males, $25. John Danaher, 2728 Sacra- 

mento, St. Joseph, Mo. 

IRISH Setter Bird Pog pups for sale; 
females, $20. Charles Sharp, care of 
. F. Shroeder, Route No. 3, Stuttgart, 

Arkansas. 

FOR SALE—Farm raised black English 


guaranteed heel- 
Write to 


Shepherd pups, from 
ing parents. Reasonably priced. 
Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, Minn. 
IFINE Shey yherd | pups; starting driving 

eattle; males, $6; females, $3; three 
months old; shipped C. O. D. anywhere. 
Elmer Tsaksen, Springfield, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


COLORADO 
rent? You can buy a home 
Colorado, small cash payment, bal- 
ance crop payment. You can't fail, get 
full particulars. Eastern Colorado Land 
Co., J. E. Bruen, Manager, Fort Morgan, 
Colorado. 











WHY in east- 


ern 


KANSAS 


one mile frem 

with high school and church. 
able; fair improvements: can be 
into S®-acre farms; prefer to 
whole farm. Very loW price, 
tractive terms. Send for 
scription, The Allen 
Co., Tola, Kan. 


160 ACRES; good town 
All till- 
divided 
sell the 
and very at- 
complete de- 
County Investment 





MISSOURI 

CHOICE Missouri prairie 
from 80 to 1,200 acres, near 

City’s fine market: good houses, 
and outbuildings; ne run-dewn or 
ing propositions; near railroad towns, 
schools and churehes; some on graveled 
or concrete roads. Price, $50 to $100 per 
acre, with small payment, at 6 per cent. 
Will finance to buy cows, hogs or sheep 
if necessary. Farms shown free to real 
dirt farmers. Come prepared to act. No- 
tify us arrival. Jay M. Jackson Realty 
Co., 928 Main St., Kansas City, Me. Bank 
References. 





farms, cheap, 
Kansas 
barns 
trad- 


FARM LANDS 








IHMOSSIN 

this ba 
80-ACRE productive farm, team, two 
cows, heifer, poultry and implements 
included; ten acres each corn, tomatoes, 
clover and timothy meadow; 60 acres in 
cultivation, spring watered pasture, fruit, 
wood; fair improvements; 314 miles ad- 
vantages; % mile store and cannery; fam- 
wr reasons, must be sold now; $2,100, part 
sh. Summer bulletin free. United Farm 
yo ney, 828-WF, New York Life Bldg., 

Kansas City, Mo. 





NORTH DAKOTA = 
FOR RENT—To livestock man, 900 acres, 
grain and livestock, fifty-fifty basis; 














eastern North Dakota; well drained, 
fenced, cross fenced, sweet clover, alfalfa, 
good buildings. Renter furnish work, 
stock, machinery, one-half cattle, hogs, 
sheep. References. James D. srown, 
Seeurity y Bids. Minneapolis, Minn. 


7 WISCONSIN 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FARM MACHINERY 














FOR SALE—> Racine separator, 24- 

inch cylinder,«# and 26-inch Meadows 
stone burr. mil. H. Courtney Brown, 
Sh: Shannon C ity, lowa 








HARNESS SUPPLIES 








1,000 genuine 32 oz. Brussell fly covers, 

100 inch to head, $1.50 each. Catalog 

free. Midway Harness Co., 1957 Univer- 
sity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
STATIONERY 

FARM or eompany name on letterheads 


and envelopes; also sales literature, etc. 
Samples free. The Perfection Form Co., 
Logan, lowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 

















HARDWOOD cut-over T land: silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; _close to town; good roads, good 
schooTt®; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





MiINORCAS 
LARGE type S. C. White Minorcas; giant 
strain; prize winners; hatching eggs for 





sale, $3.50, 100. Hucke Bros., Route No. :, 

Bronson, Lowa. 

TEN week old White Single Comb Mi- 
norea cockerels, from accredited farm 

flock, $15 per dozen. Mrs. Roy Kenny, 

Spencer, Iowa. 





POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 








se MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD farm land in Minnesota, Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Ore- 
zon; crop payment or easy terms, in 
some cases $1 an acre down; excellent 
ehanee to own your farm and let it pay 
itself. Also farms for rent. Low home- 
seekers’ fares. Free literature. Mention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 


North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 


homeseekers’ tickets. Write for free books. 





FE. C. Leedy, Dept. 997, Great Northern 
Railway, + St. Paw, Minn. 
FOR SALE—Foreclosed. farms, located in 


southwestern part 
Nebraska 
Trust Co. 


ef Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Missouri. The Northern 
Chicago, fll. 

LIVESTOCK 


BROWN SWISS 











ONE purebred Brown Swiss bull calf, 

seven months old; from federal tested 
herd; price, $100. Neil Smith, Waverly, 
Iowa. 





GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


~ OO 


iF YOU want the best Guernsey er Hol- 





stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy ‘Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis 

HOLSTEINS — 


FOR SAL E—High grade E Holstein cows 
B. 








and heifers; carload lots or less; ‘ 
tested. Jones & Bringgold, West €on- 
cord, Minn. 
JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice let of 200 extra 


high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
Proper eslor and im fine eondition. Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Towa. 

STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 

HEREFORD and Shorthorn steers. calves, 

yearkhmegs, two’s: well breds all de- 
horned; each buneh even in size. F. W. 
Riggs, Libertyville, Towa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BUILDING MATERIAL 




















WE SAVE farmers $100 per carload on 

lumber, shingles, house bills; guaran- 
teed grades; prompt shipment. Kenway 
Lumber Co., Tmeoma, Wash 





CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S cern harvester, poor man’s 
only $25 with bundle tying at- 
Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 

CO-OPERATIVE chicks cost less; co-op- 

eration does it. All flocks state ac- 
credited. Famous laying strains. Circular 
free. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 7 
cents; Barred and White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, 8 cents; Rose Comb Reads, 
Buff Rocks, Silver Laeed Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, Black Minoreas, 9 cents; 
White @rpingtons, 10 cents; White Lang- 
shans and White Minorcas, 11! cents; 
heavy assorted, 7 cents; light assorted, 6 
cents. Prompt live delivery guaranteed; 
prepaid. Co-operative Hatchery, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 
REDUCED Prices—Standard chicks, state 

aceredited, 100—Leghorns, $8; Rocks, 
Reds, Aneconas, $10; Wvyandottes, Orping- 
tens, $11; heavy assorted, $8.50; assorted, 
$6.50; 200 per cent alive; catalog. \Stan- 
dard Egg Farms, Box 34, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri 
THOUSANDS of ehick buyers say Shinn 

chicks are better. Write for our free 
eataleg and instruetive poultry book and 














low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 

Greentop, Mo. 

MATHIS quality chicks; heavy layers; 
leading breeds; $5.40 hundred up. Cata- 

log free. Mathis Farms, Box 127, Par- 

sons, Kansas. 





BELL. Chix are better. As low as $6.40. 
Catalog free. Gilbert lL. Bell, Donnell- 
son, Iowa; Box B 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


POULTRY WANTED 
WANTED—Some Light Brahmas and oth- 
er heavies. Prefer springs if early hatch, 
but will consider yearlings; need mostly 
pullets, but want a few cockerels. Send 
prices, weight and description to. Lawrence 
TFulieen, Thief River Falls, Minn. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DO NOT hesitate te plant a field of 

Grimm alfalfa in midsummer? Bears 
three or four crops in a season. Leafier, 
higher in feeding value. Pure, pedigreed 
seed—guaranteed genuine Grimm. All 
seed searified. 410 cents Ib., less in club 




















lots. A. B. Lyman, Grimm Alfalfa Intro- 

ducer, Excelsior, Minn. 

ALF ALFA seed, 925 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bu.; scarified sweet clover, 95 per 


cent pure, $5.50; 
Concordia, Kan. 
ALFALF A seed, 


bags free. Geo. Bowman, 








brightest quality, hardy, 

Idaho grown. Write for samples and 
prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 
sociation, De Kalb, III. 














the sense to know it. Then we liste 
started complaining and “hollering” q 
chaos in the air—and we got it. 
‘Chicago listeners are arguing with 
cago stations about silent night. So 
them want to give up the silent night, 
far as I am coneerned, many of my 
favorites must have declared silent nig 
I can’t get them at all. I suppose } 
the same with a lot of my readers— } 
quite a lot now, and am beginning toy 
of “‘my readers’ in real editorial style, 
One lady writes to say that Radiop 
is a real author! That lady has g 
judgment, and TI quite agree with her, 
wife says: “Stick to radio. That's w 
you're supposed to write about.” 
an awful habit of looking over my shy 
der while — write. She did it just y 





























She 


while WLS was broadcasting, “I 
You Truly.” 

[ have come to the conclusion that 
best way to settle the radio question; 


to turn it over to the 
real bosses of radio in the home, an 
believe they would make a good job 
regulating it. Anyhow, if the ladies m 
a muddle of things, we wouldn’t cuss aly 
it like we do now. 

A “satisfied radio fan” 
Hornick, Iowa, in a 
humor. My 
to amuse him. 
a very 
are 


set 


ladies. They are 


writes f, 
somewhat 
efforts as a radio critic s 
He even thinks I must 
inferior type of radio set. Jy 
quite wrong, sir. I use a nine-ty 
of great power and selectivity. 


sa tirj 





wonderful set. It won’t quite tune 
the bass in a quartet, but it is far ah 
all other sets. I ought to know its mé 
I made it myself. I can’t review jp 
grams as F would like to, because I & 
get many programs now. When all ti 
chaos has been cleared up, I may havd 
lot more to write about. 

On my way back to Des Moines tod 
I stopped at a gas filling station not m 
than fifty miles away. There were s¢ 


eral men sitting in front of the stati 
They were discussing radio. I imme 
ately pricked up my ears and intended 


horn in on the conversation until they t 
gan to discuss my unfortunate self! ( 
man quoted a remark in my last weel 
column. Another man, spat violently a 
remarked: “Radiophan! He’s crazy!” 

I drove away from that station at gre 
speed. Crazy or not, Radiophan hopes 
greet you all again next week. Until th 
he signs off. 





LIMESTONE NEEDS TIME TO WOR 
Limestone requires time to sweeten 
sour soil, just as a lump of sugar in 
cup of coffee must have time to dissol 
before being effeetive. The farmer w) 
waits several months for the limesto 
to work, therefore, will not feel the di 
appointment that has come to many farm 
ers who expected results too soon, sa 
L. B. Miller, of the University of Iinoi 
*Clovers are the principal crops to |! 
directly benefited by limestone,’’ says M 
Miller, “and the application should | 
made so that these crops can best utilis 
it. On soils too sour to grow clover sai 
isfactorily, the stone should be applic 
at least six months before the clover crq 
is to be seeded. 
“In the corn belt, it is a eommon prac 
tice to seed clover in a spring grain cro 
following corn in the rotation. This work 
very well, whether the clover be intend 
ed for a hay crop, a seed crop or a sour 
of green manure. Under such a system 
limestone may be spread on the co 
ground after it is plowed in the spring ° 
during the cultivation of the crop. 
“Tf it is not possible to do this, th 
next best thing is to spread the stone i 
the fall after the corn crop has been har 
vested. The loss by leaching, which thi 
early application causes, usually is sligti 
compared with the advantages gained | 
the earlier application. 

“Most of the older soils are more sow 
on the surface than im the lower strat 
It is best, therefore, not to plow the lin 
ing material under until time and culti 
vation have mixed it with the upper lay? 
of the soil. Corn cultivation and the disk 
ing of the seed-bed for the spring egrai 
crop do this very well.” 





BEEF GRADES AND CATTLE GRADE 
AT THE !1OWA STATE FAIR 

Graded prime and ehoice heef, showin 
the marking when graded under the Unit 
ed States government grading plan, wi 
be shown at the Iowa State Pair this yea! 
This graded beef will be a part of a snow 
ing of grades and cuts of beef. A part 
the same exhibit will be a showing of f4 
and feeder steers, showing the differes 
grades as to type and condition. A bette 
understanding of market quotations ani 
what they mean as applied to feeder ani 
fat cattle should result from an hour ¢ 
two spent with this exhibit. 


DAIRY SHOW PRIZES 


The lowa State Fair management ha 
announced an increase of approximatel! 
$2,000 in the amount of prize money of- 
fered for dairy cattle classes at this year’s 
state fair, and it is predicted that the er 
position this year will witness one of thé 
largest dairy shows in the history of thd 
mid-west. The money offerings for tb 
various dairy breeds are as follows: Tok 
steins, $4,550; Jerseys, $2,400: Guernseys 











$2,400; Ayrshires, $1,900; Brown Swiss, 
$1,205. 
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‘SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgese. 
Oe. «. 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Why Johnny Chuck Does Not 
Like Blacky the Crow 


tTarmer Brown’s boy is waiting outside 
Johnny Chuck’s home, to shoot him when 





he comes out. The Merry Little Breezes 
cee him sitting there and wonder how 
they can help Johnny. 


“hen one of the Merry Little Breezes 
nal an idea, such a bright idea! In a 
flash he had rushed over and snatched the 
big straw hat from the head of Farmer 
3r0wn’s boy. All the other Merry Little 
Preezés clapped their hands for joy. They 
remembered how they had saved 
Mrs. Redwing’s speckled eggs, so they all 
joined in and took turns kicking the old 
straw hat ahead of them across the Green 
Meadows. It made a splendid football, 
that old straw hat, and in the fun of kivck- 
ing it they almost forgot what had started 
the new game. 

Of course, Farmer Brown’s boy put his 
gun down and ran after his hat. The 
Merry Little Breezes would sometimes 
let him just touch it with the tips of his 
fingers, but he never could quite get hold 
of it. Finally the Merry Little Breezes, 
lifting all together, took the old hat up, 
up, up, and sailing it out over the Smiling 
Pool, dropped it right over the big green 
lily-pad on which Great-Grandfather Frog 
was dozing and dreaming of the days 
when the world was young. 

“Chug-a-rum,” shouted Grandfather 
Frog, and dived with a great splash into 
the Smiling Pool, to come up on the other 
side, that he might see what it was that 
had fallen from a clear sky over his big, 
green lily-pad. 

While Farmer Brown’s boy cut a long 
pole and with it fished in the Smiling 
Pool for his old straw hat, one of the 
Merry Little Breezes hurried back to 
Johnny Chuck’s house to tell him that the 


once 





clear and at it was quite eafe 
nim to come oui You meray be ’ 
Johnny Chuck we: ta very glad 
+ Ware - = 12% he no 
his doory 
’ Pool h : 
iw for 
' lidn’t 
I Ch 
yusl wihlispetcu cruuarayve iv nis snug 


little home and scampered up the Lone 
Little Path as fast as he could. 

Pretty soon he came to a secret little 
path he had made for just such a need; 
no one knew of it but himself. The se- 
ecret little path led to a spot Johnny 
Chuck had long before picked out for a 
new home, if ever he should need one. 

Without wasting a minute, he began to 
dig as he had never dug before. My, how 
the sand did fly! 

Late that afternoon Johnny Chuck’s new 
home was finished and Johnny Chuck sat 
in his doorway locking over the Green 
Meadows and watching the world go by. 


It was a very beautiful world, a very 
beautiful world indeed, thought Johnny 
Chuck. His new home was even better 
than his old one, and he was sure that no 
one knew of the secret little path that 
led to it. He was happy, was Johnny 
Chuck, for once more he had found the 


st thing in the world, which is content- 
ment. 


Presently he saw Farmer Brown’s boy 
coming down the Lone Little Path across 
the Green Meadows. With me was an 
other boy, and they each <« ad two 

‘ls of water. Johnny Chuck sat up very 

ight to atch. 
the Lone Little Path went urmer 
s th and the ether bov, t 
_ ecks old hom i + th 
1 one ov Wha used 
’ ‘ ck'’s back door : thes 
sur water down it! fr eoor. 
ere trying to drown out Johnny 
: ack and forth, back and forth, 
they went, lugging the heavy pails of 
water. 


Johnny Chuck chuckled as he watched 
them. But, oh, how thankful! he was that 

had moved so promptly that morning, 
nd how grateful he felt to the Merry Lit- 

3reezes for their help. 

After a time the boys gave it up and 
trudged wearily up the Lone Little Path 
ith their empty pails. Johnny Chuck 
ughed softly to himself as he watched 
them go. Then he trotted down his secret 
little path to the Lone Little Path and 
down the Lone Little Path onto the Green 
Meadows, where the Merry Little Breezes 
were at play, to thank them for what they 
had done for him that day and to join 
them im a last mad frolic before Old 
Mother West Wind should take them to 
their home behind the Purple Hills. 
“Caw, caw, caw,” said Blacky the Crow, 
flying over to the Lone Pine. 

“Now I wonder who he is making trou- 
ble for,” thought Johnny Chuck. 











| 





And this is why Johnny Chuck does not 
like Blacky the Crow. 


(In the story next week we will meet 
Une’ 


Billy Possum.) 








Tiny 


Wild Rose and Shoestring 


THOT THEE 


(Continued from page 19) 
his scream of terror, and saw the last 
convulsive effort with which he dragged 
himself under the bars. Then with a 
sobbing breath of relief, she ran toward 
Dave. 

“Are you hurt badly?’ she cried, drop- 
ping down beside him. 

Dave shook his head. 

“Only my leg,” he assured her, with a 
return of the old humor, “but he’d have 
practically ruined me if you hadn’t got 
here when you did.” 


gage was crying, foolishly happy. 


“Dave, I've been a little fool. I just 
found out today about that miserable 
homesteading. Clapper owned to having 
asked you to do it. !'m so ashamed that 
I didn’t write you again, even if I didn’t 
get a letter from you.” 

‘JT wrote you the day before I filed, 


” 


and told vou the circumstances. 

Kate was beginning to smile 
tears. 

“Yes, but Clapper eanuend it.* 
“Funny I couldn’t have 
that,” Dave muttered. “Anyhow, if you 
understand now, it’s all right. There’s 
Boyd's gun lying over there. Better pick 
it up. He might come to, tho I guess 

Baldy scored pretty near even.” 

“TI ought to get you to the house,” Kate 
pondered, after retrieving the Weapon. 
“It’s too cold out here. But you coukin’t 
walk even with me helping you. Father 
and Caleb were following in the light 
wagon, and will soon be here, or I’d go 
for help.” 

“Guess I won't walk for a while again,” 
Dave answered cheerfully. “And I'm 
going to need a lot of nursing for a speli. 
You don’t know of anyone I can get to 
do it, do you?” 

“You goose!” Kate answered. “I know 
one who will fight for the privilege.” 


thru her 


elite of 


“Who's that coming?” Dave asked a 
minute later as a small figure hurried 
toward them. 

“Hello, there! Everybody all right?” 
came in an excited treble. “I heard some 
Pea ane 

thir ‘ine, Tink,’ Dave as- 
im 
iced the boy, dropping 
: , “I was scairt stiff for 
fear ' nd his bunch would get 
y¢ ‘ got here.” 
What's t Dave demanded. “It’s 


i itlined her talk with her 
father and the evening at Clapper’s, her 
hand held fast in Dave's. 

“Tt looks like you’d more than squared 
things up,”’ he told her at the finish. 

“No, I haven't, Dave Freeman,” came 
the soft denial, “but give me vears enough 
and I will. Here are father and Caleb, so 
we can make you more comfortable.” 


Tink sighed mournfully. 

“What in the world ails you?’ asked 
his sister. 

‘T’ve just been over lookin’ at Bova, 
an’ I believe the ornery old buggar’s so 
tough he’s goin’ to live.” 

“Hope he does,’’ Dave answered: “then 
when we're not too busy with our blood- 
ed stock, we'll take a day off, and go 
over to the penitentiary to watch him 
pulverize rock.” 

Dave spoke to Tink, but his eyes were 


fixed on Kat 
unexplained, 
a look of 
standing. 


e. Tho many things remained 
there passed between them 
wordless but perfect under- 


(The End) 





SELLOWS BROS.’ SHORTHORN SALE 








Bellows Bros., of Marysville, Mo., in 
thei ir tw nty-seventh sale, the past week, 
! a very successful sale both in at- 
tendance and price ave rage. ly 
hundred were in attendance, 
most of the lending breeding establish- 
mer of the middle-west. The thirteen 
barlis veraged $226, the females $197, 
while the average on the total was $204, 
iy 1] went to Kine Ridge, Hominy 
Okla. at $550. Geo. Gruss was a con- 


te nding bidder and later made a good buy 


in No. 4 at $315. Arthur Martin, of Green- 
field, Iowa, made several good buys in 
the female line, purchasing a good Clara 
heifer that was wanted by several breed- 
ers. Below is a list of buyers: 

1—King Ridge, Hominy, Okla....... 
2—Cornett & Haskins, Linneus, Mo. 
3—N. E. Brown, Conway, Iowa...... 
4—Geo. ¥F. Gruss, Greenfield, Iowa.. 
5—-Chas. Wells, Marysville, Mo...... 
6—M. Shivers & Son, Knoxville, Ia. 
7—Homer Luttrell, Hominy, Okla... £ 
8—Everett Fox, Skidmore, Mo. ...... 
§$—James P. Mahoney, Palmyra, Neb 


18—John Sinkey, Guthrie Center, 





12—Orville Brown, Conway, Iowa.... 
13—Cari E. Day & Son, Weeping 

TNS WON nib Vs dae cinamines oe 310 
14—Cornett & Haskins .............. i868 
15—Arthur Martin, Greenfield, Iowa. 216 
Ce LS EE eee eee 175 
17—Sni-A-Bar Farms, Kansas City. 

NS chica’ aicia A atti eat as 4a a daha eee ” 200 
18—Harry A. Roland, De Kalb, TL. 267 
19 lorior’ Gasterell. ...«<05%>. saad cos . 265 
20—Chas. A. har Al — Neb. 265 
21—Sni-A-Bar Farms ................ 140 
22—Sni-A-Bar Farms ........c.cess.: 215 
23—C. M. Gerst, Alton, Iowa ........ 








| 
| 





24—2 Arthur Martin, Greenfield, Iowa.. 119 
26—L. . Fredrickson, Marne, Iowa 190 
27—Cosnett &@& Haskins... ...ccccees 159 
28—S. B. Emmons & Son, Mexico, Mo. 460 
29—Claud Martin, Greenfield, Iowa... 295 
30—-Sni-A-Har Farms .....cccocesece 300 
31—Gani-A-Bar Farms ...2...scceccee S00 
32—COCarmett & Haskins .......ccrcces 135 
MEA IID os anlenie< dt cwecaseoueeae 130 
ee DEI 6 6. cecs oc omen nmaecunas 130 
Say TD ao cen sn cceeeecncaceesance 130 
a PN hoc rnd sanececuncuunas 130 
CU TRO so 5 i seieccccndadweeces 130 
35—Sni-A-Bar Farms .......cccccece 300 
36—Ed F. Miller, Clairmont, Mo....... 280 
37—G. C. Jackson, Hopkins, Mo....... 140 
38—S. P. Exmmons & Son .........0- 135 
39—Warren Eckles, Lenox, Iowa..... 140 
4i—Warren Eckles . .....cccoccececoce 145 
43—L. W. Fredrickson .....cccccccee 175 
43—J. W. McClaskey, Graham, ?fo.... 215 
44—M. W. Barnes, Oskaloosa, Towa.. 199 
46—Homer Luttrell ....ccccrccccccecs 240 
47—J. A. Bailey, Mound City, Mo.... 219 
48—Hagan Bros., Pleasanton, Iowa... 145 
49—M. Shivers & Som .....cccccccone - 





H. A. WESSELS’ POLANDS 

A recent visit to the Wessels herd found 
them with as keen a bunch of spring pigs 
as it has been our pleasure to see thiS 
spring. The Eagle and Black Hawk have 
proved themselves worthy sires in pro- 
ducing type and scale. The Eagle, a short 
junior yearling, shows every indication of 
making one of the large boars of the 
breed, and he is sound, as flashy as ever, 
with good depth of body, feeding quality, 
and always in show form. Those of you 
who were not so highly impressed with 
this boar in the fall and winter would do 
well to visit the farm at Creston, Iowa, 
and vou will admit with me that Wessels 
& Son know how to pick them.—Guy L 
Bush, Adv. 


TAMWORTH SHOW LITTER 

Fred Fillman, of Dexter, Iowa, is offer- 
ing for sale a show litter that is out- 
standing, being full brothers and sisters 
te a Titter he sold Inst year, and equally 
as good. They should make someone a 
good buy, since he is pricing them very 
reasonably. If you are a breeder of Tam- 
worths and need some real ones, or if vou 
are covering the fairs, you might profit- 
ably carry this Titter along. I feel that 
nothing need be said about the type or 
quality of these pigs, considering the win- 
nings of last year, and that they are 
equally as good should be recommenda- 
tion enough for any breeder.—Guy L. 
Bush, Adv. 


HELPFUL YOUTH 

Johnny was unusually gleeful at break- 
fast. 

“T’ve done 
said. 

“What, already?” inquired his father. 

“Yes. I was at the gate an@® heard Mr. 
and Mrs. Brown say they were doubtful 
whether they could catch the 8:15, so I 
set the bulldog after them and they ar- 
rived in time.” 








my good turn for today,” he 





TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Show Litter 


Same breeding and as good a litter as we sold 
last year that won twe firsts and four seconds 
at the Iowa State Fair, and seven places at 
National Swine Show—including first and 
third in the boar class. They are priced to 
sell andif you want them you had better 
act at once. 


Fred Fillman, 








Dexter, lowa 





Pig Club pigs—a few sows for summer 
Tamworth + farrow. Still ene good boar to sell. 
3.J. Newlin, )¢ mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, fa. 








SABPSHIRES 





When in need of 
Write us your needs. 


RIG FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, towa 








Hy Spring and Fall gilts to 
H am pshires farrow in May. June, July 
and September. Also spring yearlings and fail 
boars. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 
HORS ES 








NEVERAL strictly chotce young 
W.) registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Stallions, coming two or 
peer a year olds; want choice 


Fred ¢ Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, towa 


FOR SALE 


One Percheron Stallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclipse. 

High-class Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
down and Ramboulilet ewes and rams in show 
condition. 

Animal Huskandry Bept., jowa State College 


Ames, lowa 


SHEEP. 


. Shropshire Rams and Ewes 


i With and quality, beavy boned, 
B heavy fleeced, shipped on approval. 
*% Daniel Leonard & Son.Corning, lowa, 
Iowa's Pioneer Breeders 

and Importers. 

















AUCTIONEERS 





GUY L. PETTITT. AUCTIONEER 
I sell year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, Iowa. 





| Morningside Hi Holsteins 


| 


| 
| 





HOLSTEINS. 


5 HOLSTEINS 
" ‘5 more Fat! 


* Holsteins lead the 
ue in production of butterfat 
«the largest factor in dairy profit. 





Eighty per cent of the cows which 

have produced 1000 lbs. or more 

of in.a year are Holsteins. 
Write for literature 


Extension Service 
HOLSTEINGSFRIESIAN 


AssOctraTiON ¢f Am 
230 East Ohio Street Chicsge, Tilinois 





An offering of very 
choice hetfers by 
Ptetje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son’of the 34.57 Ib. 
Pietje Mapiecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 lbs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable. Herd federal accredited. Address 

Kd. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) MHlospers, lowa 





SHORTHOENS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


‘We offer several roans of exceptional individuality 








| and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 


' 





| 





the Ktlblean Beauty family. He is an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulls are in splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on. paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from Sioux City me 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


Milking Shorthorns 


For Sale—two Bates bred 2-year-old heifers, open 
or will breed to my herd bull for you; one8 mo. 
old roan bull calf, Bates bred. Write or visit the herd. 
Lloyd F. Jones, Winterset, lowa 








POLLED SHORTSHORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very outstanding. No herd too goodfor him. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value. Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 

gm. kL. Ryon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Polted Shorthorn Bulis 


Twe very choice roan bulls, 16 te 20 months old, of 
best Scoteh breeding, sultable to head pure-bleod 
herds. Also anumber of good rugged bulis for the 
farmer trade. 
8s. B. Budson 4 Son, Rt.&5, Kuoxviille, Ia. 











DUROG JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pigs 
Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. first prize 
Des Motnes winner. Sire and grandstre of champions. 
58 of his sons are heading purebred berds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samuelson & Son (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ia. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colonel and The Snapper for September 
a. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our . 

McKee Bros. 











Creston, lowa 


WATCH THE INDEX 


He sired Lucky Strike, the greatest jr. yearling 
in America. Will accept a few choice sows 
to breed for fall litters. Raise a Durec 
show litter yourself. 
Arlie Anderson, 





Bloonrfeld, lowa 





POLAND-CHINAS 


‘Big Type Poland Chinas 


Spring pigs ready to ship the next two 





months, single or pairs—no kin. Noted 
bloodlines. Satisfaction guaranteed 
A. W. Masse, De Soto, Mo. 





Hancherdale Polands 


A few fine fall boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
cholce fall and yearling sows, bred for fall pigs 
Spring pige elther sex for sale. 


Mm. P. _ Hane her, Rolfe, lowa. 


20 Poland China Fall Sows 


for September farrow, efred by Prince of Wales, a 
son of ‘The Robber, and bred to The Reaper. and a 
Prinee of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 

D. J. BUEKNS, STUART, 10WA 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 








If you want the best in Spotted Poland China 


BOARS AND GILTS 


drop a line to the *“*Paramount Herd” and get 
the prices on outetanding individuals, sired by Para- 
mount Liberator, a son of Liberator Giant 

wi. Oo. NOTZ, R.4 Creston, lowa 


Spotted Armistice 


Fall Boars For Nale 
Also a few gilts to farrow late. 
Cholera tmmuned and priced right. 
T. 1. RAY DER, $ CRESTON. 10WA 








YVYORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES | 


From a nationally known herd—carry both qusltty 
and prestige. ‘Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer re. 


B. F. Davidson, Menlo, iowa 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 





POLAND CHINAS 





THE EAGLE and BLACK HAWK have sired us a group of pigs that we are proud of. 
We will be able to offer you better Polan the 


from than has been 


ds with more of the choice enes to pick 


our privitege any fime in our breeding experience. Both herd 


boars are locking fine. The Eagie has developed into ene of the real he boars 


of the breed. We will keep you informed en the 


so watch for our ad.— H. A. WESSELS & 


of our herd thru this space, 


the progress 
SON, Creston, lowa. Visitors welcome. 








He is trained 


to Serve You 


MOORMAN MAN lives near you. He is there to render helpful service to the 

farmers of your community—it will pay you to get acquainted with him—he 
can help you in a hundred ways. He can help you with your breeding, feed- 
ing, housing, sanitation and worming problems—every MoorMan Man takes a 
course at our factory and experiment farm school. 


Over 100,000 farmers have learned that the MoorMan Man is one of their best 
friends. They have found that his training and knowledge of live stock problems is 
very valuable to them and that his helpful service and suggestions help them make 
more money from their hogs every year. As one of our customers expressed it: “‘I always wel- 
come the MoorMan Man. I knowit means more money for meevery time he calls at my farm.” 

While every MoorMan Man is a trained and experienced stockman, he is not a veterinarian. We not 
only recommend, but urge our customers to use the service of their local veterinarian for vaccination, 
and complicated hog diseases. 

MoorMan’s Minerals are sold exclusively through MoorMan Men—they can give you much valuable 
help. It will be to your advantage and profit to give the MoorMan Man a few minutes of your time 
when he calls. If there isn’t one calling on you now, just write us and we’ll see that you get this help- 
ful free service at your convenience. 


MoorMaris 


Helps Produce Hogs That Cost Less and Bring More 


Re a ae 








We have openin 
requirements- 
The chan 


e no’ 


Write us for full particulars: 


a ni 
Dept. 611, Quincy, * 


il 


Moorman Mfg Co» 





